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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE 
XXV. 
Take Truth for Authority : not Authority for Truth. 
Lucretia Morr. 


YEAR. 


This word of advice was not original with L. M., but was so often 
quoted by her that it became very familiar as one of her fa orite expres- 
sions, and may be fairly assigned to her, in this conneetion. The Latin 
form is older,—“ Veritas auctoritati, non auctoritas veritati. 

Lucretia Mott was born on the island of Nantucket, First month 3, 
1793, and died near Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11, 1880. Her 
maiden name was Coffin: she was descended through her father, Cap- 
tain Thomas Coffin, from one of the original purchasers of the island. 
She taught school for a time at Nine Partners, N. Y., then came to 
Philadelphia, and in 1811 was married. She appeared in the ministry 
in 1818, and became later one of the most notable of the women 
Friends. Her unwearied exertions in behalf of the abolition of slavery, 
the elevation of woman, etc., as well as her activities for the Society, 
continued throughout her life. 


HYMN. 


Written for the anniversary of the 


Boston. 
Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With Faith’s undying flame. 


Not by the lightning gleam of wrath 
Our souls thy face shall see. 

The star of love must light the path 
That leads to heaven and thee. 


Help us to read our Master’s will 
Through every darkening stain 
That clouds his sacred image still, 

And see him once again. 


The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who weeps for human woes, 

Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 


If ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 
The strength we cannot live without 

Thy love will not withold. 


Our prayers accept, our sins forgive, 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 
Shape for us holier lives to live, 
And nobler work to do. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Read at Swarthmore College, Sixth month 11, 1893, by the Dean, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


THERE is a fear, more or less prevalent in the world, that 


education will lead to heresy and skepticism. ‘This fear 
is not new to our generation. It seems to have come into 
the world along with man’s desire for knowledge, this 
fear that new light will reveal the old knowledge to be 
only incomplete and partial knowledge. And, indeed, 
this is the history of the progress of humanity ; and thus 
it turns out that the heresy of one generation becomes the 
belief of the next, until further light dawns upon man’s 
inquiring mind, and opens new vistas that leave the old 
ones partially obscured. One of the early lessons of the 


Young Men’s Christian Union of 


-and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 24, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No. 1065 


par : ; 
| primary school to all here present, was the revolution of 


| the earth upon its own axis and about the sun. It is hard 
for us to realize that when Galileo advocated this new 

| truth it brought upon him a charge of heresy that, many 

| believed, sent him to the inquisition’s rack. The advance 
of scientific knowledge has always encountered this timid- 
ity of the established theology of the day, but when it 
has vindicated itself as the latest exponent of God’s law, 
theology finally accepts it and is slowly leavened by it 
into a new or modified system. ‘The shifting of the 
bases of theological belief has been the fruitful source of 
strife and blood-shed since the history of man began. 
Fallible men have set up standards of belief which they 
have declared infallible standards, and because men of 
different mental constitution could not find satisfaction 
and support in these standards, the cry of heresy has been 
raised against them, and they have gone to the stake in 
vindication of their integrity. In the name of the 
Prince Peace, armies have met armies in deadly 
array, and the earth has been watered by the blood of 
men and the tears of women. ‘Theological beliefs are 
intellectual conceptions that only remotely concern the 
real religious life. Since men’s minds are so differently 
constituted, it is inevitable that there should be differing 
intellectual conceptions just as there are different physi- 
cal tastes ; and that which satisfies the need and the desire 
of our physical constitution may be the poison of another. 
The lesson of this physical fact is one that the world is so 
slow to learn,—that, as we are tolerant of each other’s 
physical differences and tastes, so we should be tolerant 
of each other’s intellectual differences, and welcome the 
largest liberty of choice of intellectual helps, and rejoice 
in the belief of our neighbor that makes him strong and 
serene in his daily life. 

It may seem to the young that because of the shifting 
bases of theological belief there is nothing fixed to which 
the soul of man may anchor itself. But this is not true. 
You will observe in your reading of history that while 
men have grown angry and murderous in their contro- 
versies Over trans-substantiation and election, over the 
doctrines of the trinity and the unity, they have never 
gone to war about the golden rule,—this universal law, 
found in all the historic religions, and elevated to the 
highest place in the teachings of Jesus. In this simple 
law, so familiar to us that we lose sight of its great im- 
port, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them,’’ we have a law of conduct 
as fixed as the law of gravity. Think for one moment 
what this world would be if this law of conduct were the 
actual guide of men. Would any man deceive his neigh- 
bor? would any man exact unreasonable service of his 
neighbor ? would any man thoughtlessly speak ill of his 
neighbor ? would any man gain his own wealth at the cost 
of his neighbor’s manhood? would any man kill his 
neighbor? Does not this law commend itself absolutely 
to our confidence? Could any voice from heaven, could 
any miracle upon earth, make it more authoritative to 
us? And, after all, is it not by this law that we measure 
each other? We might live together month after month 

| without discovering to each other whether we be trini- 
| tarian or unitarian, whether we be Baptist or Presbyter- 


of 








ian, whether we be Friends or Orthodox. But how soon 
do we reveal to each other whether the golden rule be 
the law of our ilfe! 


How soon does it become apparent if we have made a 


line about our own little life, and are reaching out to 
draw everything desirable into our own little circle— 
reaching out our tentacles as the octopus does to fasten 
upon everything that can minister to our own growth and 
advancement. How immediately does the atmosphere 
about us take on the blight of our selfishness, or the life- 
sustaining principle of the golden rule. Perhaps you 
are thinking, ‘‘ But this is a matter of conduct, not of 
religion." Then I would remind you of the words of 
Jesus: ‘If ye love not the brother whom ye have seen, 
how shall ye love God whom ye have not seen ?’’ and 
these other words, “ If any man will do the will of the 
Father, he shall know of the doctrine.’’ 

‘ Let not your hearts be troubled ’’ then, by any theo- 
logical problems. If these problems appeal to you as 
students of history, if you see in them the pathetic rec- 
ords of man’s spiritual progress; formule that have 
grown out of the deep needs of the human soul for out- 
ward helps, then they will not harm you. If they baffle 
and perplex you, and disturb your serenity of soul, put 
them away from your thought, and come back to the sim- 
ple, unvarying law of the Golden Rule as the guide for 
your feet to walk by. Bind this law about your necks, 
and write it upon your hearts. In this simple law, hear 
the voice of the Heavenly Father speaking to each human 
soul, and offering to it the spiritual baptism that alone 
can make it one with the Father. 

It needs to be said again and again in the presence of 
the young whose life is all before them, that the fatal un- 
belief, the heresy that saps the spiritual life is indifference 
to this law of noble conduct. If you follow out the re- 
sult of this fatal heresy, you reach the secret of every 
form of evil in the world. It is a matter wholly personal, 
whether a man finds satisfaction in a triune Godhead, or 


in an indivisible Divine essence ; it touches his neighbor | 


instantly if he says in his heart, ‘‘ I will make my own 
law of conduct ; I will steal my neighbor’s possessions if 
I want them; I will enter into such business as will re- 
turn the most money, whether the product bless or curse 
the world ; I will accomplish my own purposes by fair 
means or foul.’”’ 

Perhaps there is need of a note of special warning in 
a community of the young, against the danger of losing 
sight of the nice distinctions between right and wrong ; 
the danger of attempting to call black white ; the danger 
of naming what would be trespass or theft out in the 
world and committed by the rude and untaught, a smart 
trick when accomplished by a company of students. This 
is a heresy of fatal tendencies. 

It is the desire of my soul that our associate life may 
be a strong support in our efforts to walk worthily as sons 
and daughters of God; that we may accept the Golden 
Rule as our law of life, and feel ourselves drawn nearer 
and nearer to the source of Divine light and strength as 
we try to fulfill this law. 


It is the nature of things to move on. Like the pas- 
sage home of a conquering general laden with spoils, 


time is a grand, triumphal procession, enriched along its | 


early stages with treasures of learning, literature, art, and 
religion. The procession does not halt within a strong- 
hold or city walls, but continues on interminably, giving 


out of its abundance along the route to all, the wealth of 


learning, literature, art, and religion. The great pro- 
gress is the Lord’s to other domains.—]V. M. Bicknell. 


_ FRIENDS’ IN enn het AND J OURNAL 


| CONFEREN( VCE CLASS AT. 15TH AND RACE STS. 
[Class Meeting Fifth month 2.] 
CONCLUDING PAPER OF THE SERIES: SUMMARY OF 
THE WORK. 


| THE primary object of all church work must be to ad- 
| vance the cause of Truth and Human Progress. 


Individual dedication to this service requires, mani- 
festly, a harmonizing of self—physically, intellectually, 


| and spiritually with the circumstances of life, its manifold 
| conditions and relations. 


The end of man’s being is to 
bring out, educate, and perfect the divine principle of his 
nature, and before any effort to harmonize can avail, in- 
dividual life and character must be developed ; the powers 
which aspire to infinite truth, beauty, and goodness must 
be used and improved. 

Any effort to this end would seem to be simplest and 
wisest that seeks first to cultivate the truth-loving spirit, 
that day by day, even hour by hour, uses such measure of 
truth as has already been made known, bringing it to 
bear with conscientious devotion upon all legitimate 
means of growth, so that gradually a larger range of vision 
and more delicate perceptive powers will reveal ever new 


and deeper truths, and broader avenues of usefulness. 


Growth and development, and the harmonizing of all 


| that is thereby gained, the infinite life-struggle, brings 


us constantly face to face with moral law, or rules of the 
conduct of life, that plane upon which all men, of what- 
ever creeds or shades of belief, can come loyally together ; 
and here we find that the natural motive of action of the 
higher order is duty, ‘‘ The thought of the laws under 


.which we live, of their inviolable nature, of their supreme 


authority, in obedience to which is safety and life and joy, 
and in departing from which we stray into darkness and 
the night.’’ 

The simple definition and statement—‘‘ Sin is the vio- 
lation of duty,’’—emphasizes, if possible, the importance 
of this profound and ineradicable principle which we are 
considering. 

In the selection of a key-note for the Conference pro- 
gram we cannot but feel that the committee builded 
better than they knew, for from a renewed sense of the 
infinite nature of duty many among us have realized with 
fresh inspiration that 7¢ is, indeed, the central point from 
which all true endeavor must take its rise. 

But whence come impressions of duty? Through 
what avenue of our being are we made cognizant of it? 
Is it not through conscience, that marvelous voice of the 
Spirit, that the sense of duty becomes at last incarnate in 
man’s nature, and is transformed into character ? 

It is true it will never formulate for us a code of ethics 
that will enable us to decide beforehand upon questions of 
right and wrong ; conscience simply protests, invites, con- 


| demns, approves ; and if to-day ‘‘ every dogma which the 


masses hold sacred could be blotted from their memories, 
the voice of conscience would still sound from the depth 


| of human nature and wrong would still be wrong, and 


right, right.’’ Hence, may we not say that the whole of 
social life is rooted in conscience? And that when con- 
science is enlightened, trained, and disciplined through 
obedience, it will govern the character, and the paths of 


| duty will open up as a highway to even higher duty, and 


prove perfect development. 
Appropos of this, Carlyle says : ‘* Hast thou reflected, 

O serious reader, that the one end, essence, use of all re- 
ligion, past, present, and to come, is this only,—to keep 
that same moral conscience, or Inner Light of ours alive 
and shining ?”’ Truly, if the light within be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! If we have not the— 

Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 

Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
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Warning, heliiiien true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none. 

It is a wise and inspiring task to undertake to exam- 
ine conscientiously and systematically the higher ends and 
laws of our existence from an ideal standpoint, keeping 
ever in view some idea/ type of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, which, if realized, would surround us ‘with per- 
fection. 

Of the manifold requirements of duty, the winter’s 
program has prominently considered mor al obligations (1) 
to the individual self, and (2) to others, and it has been 
most interesting to observe through all the different treat- 
ments how naturally the development of the spiritual na- 
ture allies itself to the development of the whole man. 
‘The body is not one member, but many,’’ ‘< all tem- 
pered together,’’ and ‘* Whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it, or one member be honored, 
ill members rejoice with it.’’ This is true not only of 
the complex trinity of man’s being, but of the Church, 
the State, the community, or family. It is true also of all 
the departments of culture corresponding to the different 
capacities of human nature which, though so various, are 
intimately related, and make progress together. 

Of the highest of these, the capacity 
culture, a deeply spiritual writer says : 

‘« When we look into and examine ourselves we dis- 
cover powers which link us with the outward, visible, finite, 
ever-changing world, and that we have, too, a power 
which cannot stop at what we see and handle, at what 
exists within the bounds of space and time, which seeks 
for the Infinite, Uncreated Cause, which cannot rest till 
it ascends to the Eternal, All-Comprehending Mind. 
This we call the religious principle, and its grandeur 
cannot be exaggerated by human language ; for it marks 
out a being destined for higher communion than with the 
visible universe. ‘To develop this is eminently to educate 
ourselves.’’ 

Of intellectnal culture the same writer says: ‘It 
consists not chiefly, as many are apt to think, in accumu- 
lating information, though this is important ; but in build- 
ing up a force of thought which may be turned at will 
upon any subject on which we are called to pass judg- 
ment. To build up that strength of mind which appre- 
hends and cleaves to great universal truths is the highest in- 
tellectual self-culture. It is force of thought, then, which 
measures intellectual, as it is force of principle which 
measures mora/ greatness, that highest of human endow- 
ments, that brightest manifestation of Deity ? 

Narrowness of intellect, of heart, of soul,—this is 
the degradation from which all culture aims to rescue the 
human being. I can think of no means by which true 
culture can be attained and this rescue effected, but 
through work. Work performed as in the Great Task- 
master’s eye, is not only the great civilizer and developer, 
it is the noble and sacred harmonizer of the whole. Ac- 
tivity is the basis of life and health in the physical world, 
and in the innermost heart of man as well. There is aspirit 
of active method, a force for work, a sense of a task of 
a somewhat limitless scope to accomplish, that is his bless- 
ing and his salvation, as he finds written upon all the tablets 
of nature, and deeply graven upon his own soul 
thy work and do it,’ 
and thy God. 

Ungrudging work is the great resource of all per- 
plexed minds, and for all associations of minds that feel 
a longing at times to have their undertakings character- 
ized by some striking evidences of spiritual awakening. 
Such manifestations are not to be experienced by indi- 
viduals or societies as per program of man’s arranging. 
If they do not come naturally along the lines of life-work 


for religious 


: ** Know 
’ and thereby shalt thou know thyself 
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by the sweat of the brow, sweat of the brain, sweat of 
the heart, it is but an evidence of a need of greater dedi- 
cation of purpose and a closer watchfulness of opportuni- 
ties. For true work /s religious, and as its scope broadens 
and deepens, or rather, as we are able to write it down in 
beneficent facts for the good of society, of the world, 
spirituality will surely deepen also, and manifold mani- 
festations of it cannot be stayed. And if any feel them- 
selves called in a manner apart under special service, as 
peculiarly inspired teachers and leaders of the people, 
they, too, will testify that they find for their ministry no 
royal road,—no way differing from that of any sincere 


follower. By labor and obedience to duty they also 
make themselves known. 
Whether, then, it is duty to the religious nature, 


whether it is intellectual training, derivative, intellectual, 
or physical development, we find that all worthy accom- 
plishments, all lasting result is by constant and wise disci- 
oli by patient courage and a childlike teachableness 
and openness to light, and that in learning this, modera- 
tion is the keynote. This Divine discipline, says an an- 
cient Hindoo, ‘‘ is not attained by the man that eateth 
more than enough, or too little, nor by him who hath a 
habit of sleeping much, nor by him who is given to over- 
watching. The meditation which destroyeth pain is pro- 
duced in him who is moderate in eating and in recrea- 
tion, of moderate exertion in his actions, and regulated 
in his sleeping and working. Whoever in acting dedicates 
his action to the Supreine Spirit, and putteth aside all 
selfish interest in the result, is untouched by sin 
the leaf of the lotus is unaffected by water.’’ 

Duty as thus considered must comprehend and include 
all duty ; but the attention given by the Conference to 
special responsibilities, in twenty-one carefully prepared 
papers, has shown the wisdom of the endeavor to recog- 
nize, as nearly as possible, the especial claim and office 
of each, and to study each in its proper relation to the 
whole. The plants of the garden have all their tender 
rootlets supported and nourished in one common soil, but 
each plant has its peculiar flowering, and its own distinc- 
tive fragrance, bearing seed after its own kind. 

The doctrines and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends place about its members many hedges that are 
peculiarly helpful in protecting and fostering some of the 
tenderest and most vital principles of human nature ; 
they invite to that self-study and reflection which make 
man humble and hopeful, and afford greater opportunity 
for development of the sense of duty and its manifesta- 
tions than is enjoyed by most religious societies. A 
member of any denomination may come to know what it 
is to have the senses so regulated that they are completely 
under the control of the mind, and the mind so held in 
obedience to the spirit that he may rise above himself, 
and find thought and feeling expand naturally under free- 
dom frem selfishness and emancip ation from the hinder- 
ing things of sense; but the silence and deliberation of 
many of the assemblies of our society are privileges which 
grow to be not only exceedingly precious, but likewise 
essential in proportion as it is realized that ‘‘ He who 
taketh no counsel of the Unseen and Silent, 
will never come real visibility and speech.”’ 

As an ultimate gain from this closing series of First- 
day morning exercises, do we not distinctly feel the im- 
portance of cultivating that disinterested, self-searching 
self-forming and self-comprehending power which is the 
foundation of human responsibility? And that, though 
the path of duty winds steeply up-hill all the way, it 
yields at each step its own reward, and at the end will be 
found the place of peace ? 
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‘Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, walk the man 
that getteth understanding. 

‘‘For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

‘«She is more precious than rubies ; and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

‘« Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left 
hand riches and honor. 

‘ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace 

‘« She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her ; 
and happy is everyone that retaineth her.’’ Proverbs 
IIl.: 13-18. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 25.—SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1893. 
HEALING ON THE SABBATH DAY. 

GoLDEN TExT.—* It is lawful to do good 
—Matt. 12: 12. 


on the Sabbath day.” 


HISTORICAL. 

Writers upon both Old and New Testament history 
have drawn largely on tradition for much that has been 
presented regarding the remarkable life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The incident in to-day’s lesson ‘‘ was preserved,’’ 
it is said, ** in the Gospel of the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
Farrar that from this source—tradition— 
account of ‘‘a man, a stone mason, maimed 
ident, who had prayed Christ to heal him, that he 
ght not be forced to beg.’’ It must have been a strong 
incentive to faith and prayer in a man of spirit that de- 
sired to avoid the life of a beggar so pitiful always, and 
then, with no resources such as are known now as public 
charities, so utterly helpless. No wonder that such a one 
found his way to the synagogue where the now famous 
minister likely to be ‘found ! Jesus, before these 
‘*« Scribes, Pharisees, and Herodians, whose jealous, malig- 
nant gaze was fixed on him to see what he would do,”’ at 
once understood the situation, and questioned them, ‘ Is 
it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to do evil ? 
to save life (as I am doing), or to kill (as you in your 
hearts are wishing to do)?’’ He knew what their silence 
meant. They would not answer his simple question, to 
which there was but one simple answer. Then came his 
illustration as to The argument could not be 
answered, and their silence remained unbroken. Then, 
Farrar says: ‘‘ He looked round on them with anger; a 
holy indignation burned in his heart, glowed on his coun- 
tenance, animated his gesture, rang in his voice, as slowly 
he swept each hard, upturned face with the glance that 
upbraided them for their malignity and meanness, for 
their ignorance and pride; and then, suppressing that 
bitter and strong emotion as he turned to do his deed of 
mercy, he said to the man, ‘Stretch forth thy hand!’ 
Was not the hand withered? How could he stretch it 
forth ? he word of Christ supplied the power to fulfil 
his command ; he stretched it out, and it was restored 
whole as the other.’’ 
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‘TEACHING. 

The Jews, in their jealous rage against Jesus, being 
unable to find any fault with his teachings or his works, 
sought the more diligently to find ground for accusation 
against him in that he disregarded their traditions, ac- 
cording to which it was not lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
unless life were in danger. Jesus did not seek the man 
with the withered hand, but his attention was called to 
him when in the synagogue whither he had gone to wor- 
ship. He endeavored to show them of how much more 
value was the spirit than the letter of the law, and that 
the former always requires that we shall use the power 
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with which God nis atid us sheeanee and whereve: 
the needs of another demand it at our hands. He called 
attention to the weakness of the argument which per- 
mitted them to give aid to a helpless animal, but withheld 
the privilege of assisting a suffering fellow-being. The 
fact that the Sabbaths—or days of physical rest—have 
been from time immemorial set apart or appropriated fo: 
especial religious exercises, is evidence that mankind has 
ever esteemed it lawtul to do good to the sou/s of men o1 
these days, and Jesus certainly taught on this occasio: 
that the body also is to receive its due amount of consid 
eration ; but that while we should be careful to preserve 
this one day in the seven as a season of rest, we should 
observe it as ‘‘ unto the Lord,’’ which means that, as o: 
every other day, we should endeavor to order our ways in 
accordance with his will as revealed to us at the time, o1 

duty being to endeavor to keep ourselves in our allotted 
place. All days are alike holy in the sense that there is 
no time when we are released from the obligation to serv: 

the Lord, our God, with singleness of heart and sincerity 
of purpose. Our spiritual life should ever be reflected i: 

our temporal life. While his accusers were undoubted] 
convinced of the truthfulness of his argument, they did 
not accept it, for it was not the truth they were*in search 
of; and there seems to be a danger in the present day 
that the voices of those whom God is now raising up as 
teachers and preachers, will not be heard for the same 
reason. Men are more anxious to preserve their tradi 
tions, more desirous to keep their church regulations and 
ceremonies and creeds, or—in our meetings—their old 
landmarks and hedges intact, than they are to serve the 
living God. We often hear it said, ‘‘ Let us preserve the 
good old ways and customs,’’ as though they were some- 
thing specially meted out to us by our Heavenly Father 
Under this feeling we are in great danger of making ot 
them idols, which we worship instead of God. How 
shall we decide which good old ways to accept? Nowhere 
do we read that we must go to this age or to that for our 
model, but everywhere do we find the commandment. 
‘« Serve ye the living God,’’ and we can alone do this b 
bringing, each day of our lives, all our desires and our 
works to Him for His approval or disapproval. We must 
do this not only as individuals but as religious bodies, it 
we would keep ourselves in touch with the Divine Father, 


| and not allow ourselves to become crystallized into a con- 


dition in which we cannot grow. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In beginning this Quarterly our study brings us to a 
sadder period in the life of Jesus. While he preached 
and taught in remote Galilean villages, among people of 
little or no political or religious influence, the leaders ot! 
the Church at Jerusalem regarded him as a harmless en- 
thusiast, whose career would be short, and whose influence 
would be limited. But when he enters the ‘< holy city,’ 
and with the dignity of a truth-bearer stands up before 
the people, he at once appears to them as an innovator. 

Presuming from the place of his birth and his humble 
parentage that Jesus is not learned in those deductions 
which they and their predecessors have drawn from the 
simple, original statutes of the law, the Priests and 
the Scribes at first scorn him as beneath the notice of such 
scholars as themselves. As they see the fearlessness with 
which he proclaims his message from Heaven, and the in- 
fluence which his presence and his teaching have upon the 
people, they are forced to recognize in Jesus a power 
superior to any who have preceded him as witnesses of the 
Truth. While the multitudes heard him gladly, the 
teachers of the law hardened their hearts and immediatel) 


began to form their plans in the Sanhedrin to destroy his 
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influence. The life of Jesus was so pure, and his teaching 
acknowledged to be so powerful, that these unscrupulous 
plotters were forced to proceed very carefully in their 
effort to entrap him; but when he healed on the Sabbath 
day, in complete disregard of their understanding of the 
law, ‘‘ they were filled with madness,’’ and determined to 
put an end to his work so at variance with their ortho- 
doxy. He who had disgusted them by associating with 
publicans and sinners, now enraged them by performing 
works of mercy on their holy day; and more than that, 
he justified his action by citing to them a higher law, even 
the law of God, which enjoined love of the brother as 
second only to love of God. But their deaf ears heard 
only heresy in the declaration that ‘‘ the Sabbath was 
made for man,’’ and ‘‘ it is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath-day.”’ 

These Jews were wedded to the religious system which 
had long prevailed among them, because it is easy to be a 
slave to the letter, and difficult to enter into the spirit ; 
easy to obey a number of outward rules, difficult to enter 
intelligently and self-sacrificingly into the will of God.’’ 

—There is a thought indirectly taught in this lesson to 
which it might be well to give some consideration,—the 
healing with a word of that which seemed incurable. 
We are not surprised when, with a single word Jesus was 
able to put the souls of men in a condition to receive di- 
vine or eternal life from the Father, but it seems superna- 
tural when he heals the body with a word. He said, Is it 
easier to say, ‘‘ thy sins be forgiven thee’’ than ‘‘ be thou 
healed ’’? Men put great confidence in the skill of a 
physician or surgeon, and expect to be healed if such 
hope is held out to them. From whence comes the skill 
of the physician ? Is it not from the Father of all light 
and knowledge? Then, if we can attain by faithfully living 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, unto a knowledge of the 
Power of God as revealed through him, are we not jus- 
tified in the faith that the instrument may be necessary, 
and that we can attain unto a measure of perfection and 
purity now, for body, soul, and spirit, which are God’s ? 


INDIAN WoMEN As Nurses.—The loman’s 
says: ‘* Miss Minnehaha, an Indian woman, is a trained 
nurse in the New York Woman’s Hospital on Stuyvesant 
Square, and an excellent nurse she is said to be. She is 
finely educated, both professionally and otherwise, and 
her appearance is that of other cultured women, except 
for a darker tinge of color in the skin, and a peculiarly 
erect carriage. She seems to have inherited from gener- 
ations of warriors a step as light as a panther’s, so that, 
as she perambulates the halls, wards, and corridors at night, 
no sound of her coming and going ever disturbs the 
patients.”’ 

The /ndian Worker, the little paper published at the 
Carlisle School (10 cents a year), has this paragraph: 
‘* Miss Nancy Cornelius, graduate of the Hartford Train- 
ing School for Nurses, and for the past three years faith- 
fully and skilfully following her profession until she has 
become quite conspicuous as a nurse and in great demand 
in the vicinity of Hartford, is taking a vacation at he 
home in Oneida, Wisconsin, where her father and mothe 
live. On her way West stopped off to see her Carlisle 
teachers and schoolmates. Nancy looks well and is so full 
of womanly grace and dignity that we must beg to be ex- 
cused for being proud of her as a Carlisle pupil.’’ 


TRUE charity is an excellent virtue; and sincerely to 
labor for their good, whose belief, in all points, doth not 
agree with ours, is a happy state.—/John Woolman. 
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‘THE OLD LIBRARY AT DARBY, PA. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


LET us now turn again to the proceedings of the Library 
Company. In May, 1746,a committee appointed to pur- 
chase another instalment of books reported, ‘‘ that they 
could not purchase such books in this Province as was 
voted for; and that bills of exchange and insurance run 
so high, and the danger of the sea so great at this time, 
that they judged it might be to the advantage of the Com- 
pany not to send it until further orders.”’ 

In 1753 a name was added to the membership of the 
Library Company that shed luster on its records. The 
share of John Metchley, one of the founders of the Library, 
had, on his death, been inherited by his step-son, John 
Morton, distinguished for his services in the Provincial 
Assembly and as Speaker of the Continental Congress in 
1775, and immortal by his vote for the Declaration of 
Independence. The next year a committee was instructed 
to invest the money on hand in books, as far as possible 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, the balance in England. 

We find the managers about this time buying Virgil’s 
‘« ®neid,’’ Seneca’s ‘‘Morals,’’ Cowley’s Works, Harvey’s 
‘** Meditations,’’ Walter’s Poems, Pope’s Homer, ‘‘ The 
Rambler,’’ Josephus’ Works, ‘‘ History of the Devil,’’ 
Newton’s ‘‘ Optics,’’ Franklin’s Letters, Blackstone’s 
‘¢ Commentaries,’’ and the Histories of Robertson. 

In 1761 there were 230 volumes in the Library. 

They continued to get their supply of books direct 
from London until about 1760, after which they were 
obtained, in part, for a considerable period, from David 
Hall, a bookseller in Philadelphia and for some time a 
partner of Franklin. 

In 1773 we find them buying ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ ‘‘ Con- 
quest of Mexico,’’ ‘‘ Letters of Junius,’’ Stern’s Works, 
Swift’s Works, ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘ Evelina,’’ and 
‘« Pamela ;’’ and a few years later, Locke’s Works, Mon- 
tesque’s ‘‘ Spirit of Laws,’’ Rollin’s Ancient History, 
‘¢Don Quixote,’’ Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall,’’ Burns’s 
Poems, Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.’’ 

In 1794 the shares of the Library were selling at £7, 
1os., and £8 each, Pennsylvania currency. 

The year later, a committee was appointed to ‘ en- 
quire where a lot can be procured to erect a house on for 
the Library, the probable cost,’’ etc., but this project was 
given up owing to the too great cost. 

In 1796 some of the books were bought from Matthew 
Carey in Philadelphia, but only a few of those wanted 
could be obtained from him, the rest having still to be 
imported from England. 

There is no mention, whatever, in the minutes of the 
Revolutionary war, and but little of interest for several 
years. 

In 1819 a share in the Library was inherited by Ann 
Paschall, who was duly admitted to membership, but the 
minutes state that ‘‘ her attendance at our meetings is dis- 
pensed with.’’ Not very courteous that. 

In 1826 it was for the first time resolved that any one 
paying $3 per annum can have the use of the books in the 
Library on the same terms and conditions as members. 

At a later meeting it was decided to sell a few of the 
books. One book met a harsher fate, namely, the ‘* Pupil 
of Pleasure,’’ which they burned. This fact, and their 
careful method of choosing books already referred to, 
illustrates how jealously the character of the Library was 
guarded. 

About this time a 


making, 


work on ‘‘ Match- 
which a facetious writer says must have been an 


] } 
was purcnased 


important addition to the Library, as there are abundant 
reasons to believe that this book has been largely consulted 
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by the Darby in their efforts toward 


the consummation of which, the 
is, considerable science is required. If any 
yne wishes to prosecute studies in that branch of science, 
the book can doubtless still be found in the rooms below. 

In 1832 a committee appointed to ascertain informa- 
tion relative to books suitable for the Library, reported 
that they felt it ‘*incumbent upon them to recommend 
some works the object of which will be to give direction 
to the tastes of the younger portion ”’ 


They strongly advised 


young men of 
iaetiedieaton i? t- 
natchmaking, for 


same writer tells 


of their readers. 
purchase of works on the 
physical sciences, stating that ‘‘ the study of 


the 
natural and 


the natural sciences of late years has become so very pop- 


ular that a person without some knowledge of them will 
not be considered as well educated, nor will he be enabled 
to take a part in the conversation of the ordinary circles 
of society in the neighborhood.’’ We doubt not that the 
late Dr. Geo. Smith, who was a member of the committee, 
had a large share in the writing of that sensible report. 

In 1844 it was decided to remove the Library to the 
house of Alice Pearson, the mother of the estimable lady 
of the same name who still abides with us, and whose 
charm and versatility of mind are equalled only by the 
Loitiness of her iife 

The library was kept for nearly 30 years in the Pearson 
esidence, and was only removed from there on the house 


being temporarily closed. 
lhe Library Company was incorporated in 1868, and 
the first officers under the charter were— 

John Sellers, President, 

Daniel S. White, Se retary, 

George Serrill, ‘Treasurer, 
all of whom served for many years. 

In 1872 an important step was taken in the career of 
the Library. Just previously, the books had been sub- 
jected to imminent danger from a fire in the town, and 
into the street, thereby suffering some 


Besides, the 


were carried 


number of volumes had now in- 
creased to over 3,000 and it was becoming apparent that, 
if the Library was to continue growing and its usefulness 
be enlarged, there must be better provision made for the 

the books. The Library 
and had only a small bal- 
Under such circumstances a com- 
mittee was appointed to solicit subscriptions to defray 


damage 


housing and preservation of 


Company was poor in money, 


ance in its treasury. 
the cost of an eligible site and the erection of a library 
building Che people of this community, generally, and 
he friends of the library, responded with prompt and 

-ditable liberality, and in than three months 
ugh money had been raised to warrant the purchase of 
a lot and the erection of the present commodious building 
at a totai cost ol 


less 
eno 


upwards of $10,000. 
By this movement the books were preserved and the 
placed upon a permanent basis. 


its life. 


It was a turning 
Any doubt of its stability, any discour- 

among some of its friends that up to this time 
have existed, was now dissipated. Henceforth the 
Barring fire or some extraordin- 
convulsion, these books will rest 
here upon their shelves in room below, for the life- 


Library was here to stay. 


ary natural or social 
the 
time of many generations. 

We are indebted to the generous efforts of many per- 
sons who lent 
pecially to the late 


and untiring in his 


a helping hand at this period ; and es- 
Mr. George Serrill, who was efficient 
energies, the late Mr. J. Charles 
Andrews, whose activity was marked, and to the many 
ladies—whose names I cannot give, they are so many— 
whose aid on various occasions and in various ways did 
much to help raise the necessary funds, and whose devo- 
tion and zeal never flagged. 
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The librarians, in their order, from the beginning 
have been— 

John Pearson, 
Jesse Bonsall, 
Ruth Bonsall, 
Jonathan Pearson, . 
Rebecca Serrill, 
James Serrill, 
J. DeHart Serrill, . 
Alice Pearson, 
Abiga.] Pearson, 
Mary A. Sipler, 
Mary ]. Taylor, 3- 
Mary M. Crozier, J ois, ae 1582-1888 
Deborah W. Bartram, the present incumbent, 1889— 


1743-1761 
- 1702-1754 
- 1755-1790 
- 1791-1805 
. 1806-1810 

ISI1-15837 

1535-1543 
. 1844-1551 
. 1852-1570 
- 1571-1572 
. 1873-1881 


The books were kept at the homes of the librarians 
until recent years. The site of the house of Joh 
Pearson, the first librarian, we regret we have been unabk 

§ 
to locate. 
The Secretaries have been— 
Joseph Sonsall, 
Isaac Pearson, 
John Pearson, 
Hugh Lloyd, 
John Pearson, 
Jenjamin Pearson, 
George Serrill, 
Daniel S. White, £36 ee ee 
W. Lane Verlenden, the present secretary, 


. 1743-1761 
. 1762-1753 
. 1754-1500 
. ISOI 1504 
. ISO5-1S814 
. ISI5-1S15 
- ISIQ-1550 

1851-1873 
. 1874- 


‘he Presidents have been,— 
John Sellers, 
Isaac T. Jones, ee ; 
Jacob S. Serrill, the present incumbent, 


1508-15875 
. 1879-1555 
. 1839- 


One cannot speak of this Library without recalling 
to memory two gentlemen, who for very many years and 
until their death, were ever loyal in their devotion to its 
welfare. One of them, Mr. John Sellers, one of the 
most genial gentlemen of his day, became a member of 
this Company in 1819 and continued so until his death 
in 1878, a period of 60 years. 
after its incorporation. 


He was its first President 
The other of them, Mr. Isaac T. 
Jones, succeeded to the Presidency, and was a member of 
the Library Company for over 20 years. They both 
rendered the Library long and valuable service, second 
perhaps to none in its history, stood by it in its darkest 
days, and rejoiced in its prosperity. Their names will be 
ever associated with it while it has place in the minds of 
men. 

Every friend of this Library is also indebted to a 
gentleman, who, a few years since, undertook and com- 
pleted the cataloguing and renumbering of all the books 
in the Library. To Mr. John M. Shrigley, we are under 
deep obligations for his arduous work ; a library cata- 
logue, cannot, like Aladdin’s palace, be made at a single 
stroke. 

Another good friend was the late Mr. Thomas H 
Powers of Philadelphia, who donated altogether about 4oc 
volumes to the Library, and whose affection for it was 
aroused and sustained, it is said, by his reading, when a 
young man, a book from the Library which converted him 
to religious belief. Donations of books were made, and 
services rendered, by many other persons, but time and 
space forbid mention of their names here. 

The chief claim of this Library to distinction rests in 
this, namely, that it was founded at such an early day, in 
the face of great difficulties, and that it has been perpetu- 
ated until this time, without the omission on the part of 
its Managers, of a single stated meeting, unscathed 
through the Revolutionary war, the war of 1812, and the 
Rebellion, without a break, intact from the beginning. 
Libraries have been born and passed away ; some have 
been merged in larger institutions ; others have failed to 
pass the embryonic stage. The Darby Library has never 





lost its identity. It is remarkable that at such an early 
day, 33 years before we were a Nation ; when George 
Washington was only 11 years old; when the population 
was small and scanty; when money was very scarce; 
when nearly every one was poor ; when the simplest ma- 


terial wants must have been pressing, and the battle of | 


life hard and stubborn ; it is remarkable that in a small 
town so many were found willing to pay down 20 shil- 
lings and devote some of their time to the formation of a 
Library. And yet the wonder somewhat passes away 


when we remember that the settlers here, nearly all of | 


whom were members of the Society of Friends, had 
rather more than usual intelligence and refinement ; and 
not a few of their descendants still living in these parts, 
have maintained, especially among the women, ‘the 
high character of their illustrious ancestors.’’ 

It is to the everlasting honor of the members of the 
Society of Friends who settled this Province, that they 
brought with them not war, but peace ; not swords, but 


ploughshares ; and that they planted here, as the basis of | 


the enduring edifice they were to rear, in commendable 
contrast to their Puritan neighbors of New England, the 
enlightened principle of religious toleration. Their stand 
for peace and freedom was enforced only by what Milton 
calls ‘* the unresistible might of meekness.’’ 

In such an environment it is not surprising to find 
some of the people associating together for the purpose of 
intellectual culture and the progress of thought. 

May we not be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, if we claim 
the right and the privilege to boast a little of this old in- 
stitution ; to take a just pride in the enduring work of 
our forefathers. They builded better than they knew. 


The influence of the Library as an educator is subtle and 
In the selection of books, in the activity 


far-reaching. 
displayed, in the encouragement and guidance of would- 
be-readers, especially the young, the managers of a library 
gradually gain some ascendency over the tastes and habits 
of many minds in their locality, and thus exert an ever- 
widening influence. Next to the school, the library is, 
perhaps, the most important institution for any town. 

Shakespeare says : 

** Ignorance is the curse of God ; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.”’ 

Of all possessions that one can obtain in this life, 
there are few, perhaps, more desirable than culture. 
Culture, Mr. Arnold tells us, is ‘To know the best that 
has been thought and said in the world.’’ And to know 
the best that has been thought and said one has to go to 
books. To the classics alone it is not now sufficient to 
go. In these modern days culture cannot be wholly ob- 
tained without access also to the broad sources of scien- 
tific knowledge ; science and the classics are alike essen- 
tial. 

Here, in the Library below, some at least of the 
sources of knowledge and aids to culture are accessible to 
all comers. Here are to be found over 4,000 volumes, 
of which history claims 600, biography about 500, voy- 
ages and travels about 500, science and the useful arts 
275, poetry and the drama 160, theology 190, fiction goo, 
and miscellaneous subjects 650. 

Let us hope that the friends of learning in these parts 
will rally around this old institution. 

Let us set a ‘“‘high value on the advancement of 
knowledge.’’ Let us hope that ere long, in the words of 
Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ the sluggard intellect of this continent 
will look from under its iron lids and fill the postponed 
expectation of the world with something better than the 
exertions of mechanical skill.’’ 

In conclusion, I am sure that I voice the sentiments 
of all present, in hoping that the vicissitudes of time will 
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deal gently with this venerable institution ; and in ex- 
pressing the conviction that the remotest posterity will 
point to it asa living example of the wisdom and far- 
sightedness of its founders. * 


A NOTABLE INDIAN DEAD. 
THE Woman's Tribune (Washington, D. C.), notices 
very feelingly the recent death of Peter C. Stanup, a 
prominent man among the Puyallup tribe of Indians at 
Tacoma, Washington State. The Zribune (which is 
edited by Clara B. Colby), says: 

‘In the early season of ’92 our Saturday evenings 
‘at home’ were almost invariably attended by Indians 
of the various tribes who were in the capital city seeking 
to obtain some legislation in their interest. Naturally 
they sought the office of the Indian Depredation Claims, 
and they were then invited by General Colby to spend an 
evening with us. His thought was to give them a glimpse 
of another life, which they might feel was not unfriendly 
or impossible for them, since one of their kind was the 
happy little babe who was the queen of all our hearts. 
So they of many tribes came and went, some in full paint 
and feathers, some Christian gentlemen, whose lives were 
devoted to preaching a gospel of love to their race, and 
of all degrees of civilization between. ‘They talked to 
us, sometimes through interpreters, in their own stately 
way. They drank tea with us, (the pipe of peace we 
used to call it), listened to music and singing, looked at 
pictures of people and places,—when the reserve was 
somewhat broken down studied with curious interest this 
phase of life, and at least felt that we regarded them as 
neither foe nor alien. 

‘¢ But of those who came again and again until their 
names were household words, Mr. Stanup was one. He 
was of entirely different caste from the Indians of the in- 
terior, there being great physical difference between the 
tribes which were hunters or fishers, according to their 
locality. He was more of the Japanese type and his ap- 
pearance and characteristics suggested the possibility of 
remote connection between Japan and our northwestern 
coast. He had an ingenuous delight in his own acquire- 
ments that made him a frank and delightful companion, 
and, while he never tired of talking of plans for his peo- 
ple and of their already great progress in education, he 
entered heartily into general conversation and showed 
himself well informed in history and literature.’’ 

Peter C. Stanup was the son of Indian parents who 
were devout Catholics, (the Catholic missionaries having 
long been at work among this and other northwestern 
tribes), but he was an ordained minister of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and his burial, which was attended by two 
thousand people, was conducted by the Protestant pastors. 
His death was mysterious; his dead body was found in 
the river, with the neck broken, ‘‘ and there are those 
who believe that he was murdered so as to prevent open- 
ing up the reservation for sale. The soldiers at the agency 
and a fraction of the Indians have been opposed to the 
sale of any part of the reservation, while Mr. Stanup was 
the leader of the progressive Indians who believed that 
they should be allowed full control of their lands, to 
sell if they thought proper. The Puyallup reservation is 
immensely valuable on account of its proximity to Ta- 
coma, while the Indians are sadly in need of money. 
Mr. Stanup reasoned that the Indian had a right to profit 
by the increased value of his land.”’ 


‘«‘A vERY small amount of doing is 
whole wagon-load of resolutions.”’ 


better than a 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

Lonpon Yearly Meeting appears to have had this year a 
very interesting session. Beginning, (the general session 
for business), on Fifth month 24, it reached a close on 
the afternoon of Sixth month 2, having been engaged for 
nine days. ‘The English journals of the Society give with 
much fullness the discussions of the different subjects, the 
reports being in places very interesting, though at others 
rather voluminous. Two questions engaged particular 
attention: the ‘*‘ Home Mission’’ work, and a general 
visitation of the body by a large committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. ‘The former was considered in two joint ses- 
sions of men and women members, on the morning and 
afternoon of the 29th, and was disposed of with apparent 
inity in the line of conclusions reached by the Conference 
on the subject last fall,—that the work is to be carried on 
under a new committee appointed by the quarterly meet- 
ings subject to the Yearly Meeting’s approval. The desire is 
that thus there will be a large engagement in the work, 
and no specialized or professional class of missionaries. The 
umber of members on the committee was fixed at eighty- 
six,of which London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting will 
appoint eight, and the other quarters six and four each, ac- 
cording to size. The present Home Missions Committee 
will continue a year longer, until the quarterly meetings’ 


é 


Ty? 


appointments can be made, and, at the next yearly meet- 
ig, can be confirmed. 

In reference to the general visiting committee, the 
action was somewhat difficult to comprehend. After 
being proposed, (by J. Bevan Braithwaite, of London), 
and agreed to with great unanimity, on the 28th, the 
nominating committee appointed to bring forward the 
names of the members of the visiting committee, reported 
on the 1st inst., that ‘‘after long and mature delibera- 
tion, they had come to the conclusion that they were not 

a position to carry out the purposes of their appoint- 

ent at the present time,’’ and after some remarks, this 
was agreed to, and the subject was laid aside, for a year 
east. British Friend expresses its regret at this action, 
the precise reason for not going on with the concern 


ulte obscure to the reader of the reports. 


AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 
find ourselves under the necessity of making a very 


finite and important correction of one portion of our 


main editorial of last week. The ‘‘enlargement’’ of 


Professor Briggs’s formula in respect to ‘‘the Reason,’’ 
which we attributed to Lyman Abbott, was the Pro- 
fessor’s own language, and was used by him in the famous 
inaugural 


im Ulicl 


address at the theological seminary, in 1891, 
from which the ‘‘heresy’’ trial originated. Lyman 


Abbott, in his sermon, quoted this the address, 
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and in the newspaper report which we saw, and 
on which our comment was based, it appeared to be his 
own language. The passage, as used by Professor Briggs 
in his address, reads thus : 


“Another means used by God to make himself known is the forms 
of the Reason, using Reason in a broad sense to embrace the meta- 
physical categories, the conscience, and the religious feeling. Here, 
in the Holy of Holies of human nature, God presents himself to those 
who seek him.”’ 


As we said last week, this broadening of the term 
‘*the Reason ’’ leaves little if anything to be asked for 
by those who hold to the conviction of the Divine In- 
dwelling. The correction we make, therefore, affects all 
that was said in our article in regard to this particular 
point; it does not affect, however, the view that in 
placing Immediate Revelation last, not above but appar- 
ently even subordinate to the Scriptures and ‘‘the Church,”’ 


Professor Briggs confuses and reverses the true order. 


THE observance of the ‘‘ Half Holiday ’’ rule, under 
the recent legislation of this State, is now so general that 
we shall adopt it at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNaL during the summer months. The office (921 
Arch St.) will not be open, after 1 p. m., on Seventh- 
day, until further notice. 


MARRIAGES. 

BANCROFT—MOORE.—Sixth month 8, 1893, at the residence 
of Joseph T. Moore, Sandy Spring, Md., Milton Bancroft, of Boston, 
Mass., and Margaret Corlies Moore, of Sandy Spring. 

COOK—SLAUGHTER.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
near Raymond, Nebraska, on Sixth month 15, 1893, Susan L., daughter 
of Charles A. and Evelyn L. Cook, and William H. Slaughter, of De 
La Mar, Idaho 

MAY—BOOTH.—By Friends’ ceremony, Sixth month 14, 1893, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Percy P. May, of New York City, 
son of William H. and the late Ella May, and Greta May, daughter of 
Osborn and Katharine Booth, of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

NOBLE—TYSON.—At the residence of Isaac Parry, Warminster, 
Pa., Sixth month 14, 1893, under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
Charles Matthew Noble, son of Elizabeth H. and the late Samuel W. 
Noble, of Abington, Montgomery county, Pa., and Ellen Hallowell 
Tyson, of Warminster, Pa., daughter of the late James P. and Rebecca 
P. Tyson of Abington. 


DEATHS. 

CHAMBERS.—Sixth month 16, 1893, Annie J., widow of William 
Chambers, in her 69th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadephia. 

GOOD.—Fifth month 26, 1893, Jennie M., wife of Evan Good, of 
New Vienna, Ohio 

** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” * 

GOOD.—In Buckingham, Pa., Sixth month Io, 1893, Margaretta 
W., wife of Pierson Good, in the 81st year of her age; a member and 
overseer of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends 

JUSTICE.—In London, England, Sixth month 10, 1893, Helen 
Mary, wife of Philip S. Justice, formerly of Philadelphia. 

HILL.—At the home of his son-in-law, Samuel Hoover, near 
Spiceland, Ind., Fourth month 17, 1893, Ezra E. Hill, aged 76 years, 
8 months, and 7 days; an esteemed member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Interment at Duck Creek Friends’ grounds. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Sixth month 15, 1893, at East Moorestown, N. J., 
Albert H., son of Samuel R. and Hannah B. Lippincott, aged 22 years; 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. His funeral, on the 17th, was 
attended by many relatives and friends. 

MORRIS.—At the residence of his son, R. G. Morris, Philadel- 
phia, Sixth month 11, 1893, John Morris, in his Soth year. 

SKILLMAN.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 10, 1893, M. Laura, 
youngest daughter of S. E. and the late John H. Skillman. Interment 
at Solebury Friends’ ground, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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ZELLEY.—Suddenly, on First-day snide Sixth month 18, 1893, 
Samuel S. Zelley, in his 68th year. A member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


SUSANNA A. 

Died.—On Second-day, Fifth month 15, 1893, at her residence, 
Sandiford, Susanna A., wife of Samuel R. Wilson, aged 86 years. A 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

The above is the announcement of the close of a long and happy, 
and from a common point of view, a comparatively uneventful life, 
Yet to those who knew her, and were intimately associated with her. 
nothing could be more beautiful and more worthy of emulation and 
mitation than the quiet and unobtrusive, but faithful and devoted career, 
if this truly Christian woman. 

Always modest and retiring, and with the least possible self-asser- 
tion, her life was a constant succession of good deeds and kindnesses 
to others. A Friend from conviction, having been educated in the 
Baptist faith, she happily illustrated in her daily walk of life the sim- 
plicity, the truthfulness, the earnestness, and the entire devotion to duty 
so characteristic of Friends as a class. Her interest in everything con- 
nected with her Society, its meetings, and its work, was constant and 
unfailing; and as her strength became enfeebled, she accounted it an 
itiction chiefly as it prevented her from mingling in communion with 
her friends in public worship. 

A loving and faithful wife, and most devoted mother; always 
thoughtful and self-sacrificing where the good of others was to be pro- 
moted; the close of such a life can scarcely be thought of as death. 
It is only a translation, a promotion from work well and faithfully done 


on earth to higher duties and infinitely greater opportunities in heaven. 
. 


WILSON, 


CAestern Department. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
By reason of the long distance that separates the Friends 
f Illinois Yearly Meeting, and particularly the monthly 
meetings comprising Blue River Quarter, it cannot be ex- 
pected that many can attend from the distant meetings. 
Che accounts of this Quarter’s proceedings, given in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, are always of interest to the 
absent members. 

At the quarterly meeting just held at Highland Creek, 
Ind., all its monthly meetings and two out of three of the 
executive meetings were represented. Heavy rains had 
made the roads bad, yet on First-day (Fifth month 28), 
friends and neighbors to the number perhaps of a thou- 
sand, gathered on the grounds, and the meeting, as has 
been the custom for several years, was held in the grove, 
a bounteous dinner being served to all between morning 
and afternoon meetings. The weather being so damp 
and cool, by reason of the rain that fell the day before, 
was calculated to make Friends feel how much they are 
in need of the new meeting-house they have in prospect. 
Ministers present from a distance were Edward Coale and 
Mary G. Smith, from Illinois, and Benjamin F. Nichols 
of lowa, the latter accompanied by his wife. Select 
Quarterly Meeting was held Sixth-day afternoon, and was 
small, but seemed to be owned by the Master. The quar- 
terly conference of First-day Schools was held Sixth- -day 
evening, and besides reports from the different sc hools 
there was a program of exercises, consisting of recitations, 
essays, orations, and the discussion of the questions: 
‘What do we as a Society owe our young people?’’ and 
** Resolved, that the present form of Friends’ Lesson 
Leaves does not meet our needs.’’ Much interest was 
taken in all the exercises. 

The quarterly meeting for business convened at ten 
o’clock Seventh-day morning, and after a season of si- 
lence, B. F. N. arose and said that God alone could teach 
his people ; all that the speaker was called upon to do 
was to direct his hearers to the inward chambers of their 
own hearts. The reports from the different monthly 
meetings were short at this time; that from Clear Creek 
announced the death of Sidney Averill, a minister be- 
longing to that meeting. Several Friends spoke of his 
worth and what he had | been to them. E. C. was drawn 


to speak of George Fox, and the light that dawned in his 
soul, which he followed fearlessly. God has as surely im- 
planted a measure of it in every human soul that it might 
be followed. The comparison was made to being out of 
a foggy night—a gleam of light in the East was seen to 
follow, which as we traveled on grew brighter and brighter, 
until the full dawn beamed upon us. B. F. N. was again 
called upon to emphasize the Quaker doctrine, that the 
great Teacher of his people dwells within their hearts, 
and said that for himself he did not want to be thought 
of but as one pointing his hearers to that which is near 
every one if they will but heed it. After adjournment of 
the Quarterly Meeting, Blue River held a short Philan- 
thropic Labor meeting. Mary G. Smith made 
chairman ; the subjects of ee e and Moral Purity 
received the most attention, M. and others speak- 
ing of the pernicious literature 3 is sent out, and com- 
mending that which is pure in its tone. Elizabeth H. 
and others spoke of the value of ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings 

and of the work of the W. C. T. U. against vice, all of 
which drew cut the earnest sympathies of the meeting. 

Very attractive meetings, both morning and afternoon, 
were held on First-day. The subject of the morning les- 
son in the First-day school, the call to Matthew, ‘‘ Fol/ow 
me, and he rose up and followed Him,’’ was applied to 
the call that all may hear in their own hearts, and we of 
to-day should be as obedient to the call of the Master as 
was Matthew ; the work required at our hands may not be 
great or afar off, but the following, let it be where it may, will 
surely have the blessing of God. Much was said to this 
large audience by our visiting ministers that 
worth treasuring up for every-day thought and use, and 

e think some of the truths spoken have had ging in 
our Society. 

The ending of our series of meetings was on 
evening, which was appointed for ‘‘ Our Young Friends’ 
Meeting,’’ which we have been holding here during the 
winter. After the exercises by the young people, Edward 
Coale spoke in a very impressive manner, = upon 
them for work in the calling the Good Father has for 
them in their young lives. E. H ae 

Highland, Indiana. 
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Coale 


was well 
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First-day 


NEWS OF 
A LETTER from Chicago, from a Friend of that city, says 
that on First-day, the 11th inst., a large number of 
strangers attended the meeting,—among them Annie ¢ 
Dorland, Phebe Griffith, and Anna Smith, of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. The presence of all was very welcome 
and encouraging. 


FRIENDS. 


aley 


—John J. Cornell and wife, whose visit to Ch ago 
has already been mentioned, e for relig 
ious service in and near that city, during the 
their stay, and also to attend Illinois Yearly 
They left Baltimore on the 16th inst., for Mendon, 
and expect to reach Chicago on the 7th of 

—A friend at Salem, N. a sis us: Isaac H. Hill- 
born, accompanied by his wife, appeared quite unexpect- 
edly among us, and attended our meeting yesterday morn- 
ing, (Sixth month 18th), when he was freely exercised in 
the ministry to the instruction and comfort of many. It 
is so seldom ministering friends come among 
gladly note the event. 
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at Yarmouth (Sparta) Ontario, on the 
brief note from there on the 
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15th says: 
no strangers were | 
young men from Philadelphia. It has now satisfac torily 


closed (15) at 2 p. m.’ 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 
THE annual Commencement exercises of 
Swarthmore College took place on Third-day last, at 11 
a.m. ‘There was the usual large attendance. The gradu- 
ating class numbered 23, and degrees were conferred on 
three other students and graduates. 


twenty-first 


The program of the exercises was as follows : ‘‘ Tech- 
nical Education,’’ Henry Chandlee Turner; ‘‘ The Ethi- 
cal Influence of Literature,’’ Frances Brewster Stevenson ; 
‘* Weissman’s Theory of Heredity,’’ Omar Borten Pan- 


coast; ‘*‘ Emerson and his Philosophy,’’ John Linton 
Carver; ‘‘Woman’s Position toward Social Reform,’’ 
Sarah Ellen Williams; ‘‘ Tax Reform,’’ George Holt 
otrout. 


rhe closing address to the graduates was delivered by 
Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers, 
and the degrees were then conferred by President De 
Garmo, as follows: 


Master of Arts: Linda Belle Palmer, A. B., 1887, West Chester, 


Penna. 

Bachelor of Arts: Jane Atkinson, Holicong, Pa.; Dora Anne Gil 
bert, Chester, Pa.; Lorena Brinton Matlack, West Chester, Pa.; 
Carlie McClure, Girard, Pa.; Julius Staab, Santa Fé, N. M.; Frances 


Brewster Stevenson, Felton, Del. ; George Holt Strout, Portland, Me. ; 
Charles Belden Ketcham, of the Class of 1892, Dover Plains, N. Y. 

Bachelor of Letters: John Linton Carver, Media, Pa.; Esther Eliza 
icer, Baltimore, Md.; Esther Haviland Sutton, Chappaqua, N. Y.; 
> Belle Way, Kennett Square, Pa.; Lila Keese Willets, Roslyn, 
s¢ lence : 


sachelor of Science, in 


George Haydock Brooke, Sandy 
Spring, Md 


g, ; Omar Borten Pancoast, Woodstown, N. J.; John B. 
Stetson, Lansdale, Pa.; Edward Newlin Williams, New Hope, Pa. ; 
Sarah Ellen Williams, Holicong, Pa; John Clayton Gifford, of the 
class of 1890, May’s Landing, N. J. In engineering: Francis Ely 

hicago, Ill.; Joseph Thorn Freeman, Orchard Park, N. Y. ; 

Shreve Hollowell, Denver, Col.; Clement Lodge, Paulsboro, 

N. J.; Jesse Hawley Reinhardt, Salem, N. J.; Henry Chandlee Turner, 
Betterton, Md 


| 


Broomell, ¢ 
(haries 


n conferring the degrees Dr. De Garmo addressed the 


several classes fittingly. The address of President Whar- 
ton we shall publish in full, later 
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The ** CONGRESSES ’’ AT CHICAGO. 
THE close observer of the proc eedings of the Congress 
uuxiliary of the Columbian Exposition must be impressed 


++ the 
With the 


varied character and the great value of the sub- 
jects receiving attention. Marvelous as is the collection 
of the handicraft of man gathered in the Exposition, not 
iess a versified 


are the topics claiming the earnest thought 
of the great minds of the world in the different Con- 
gresses. Every phase of mental, moral, and spiritual in- 
terest finds a place and 


receives the serious considera- 


ion of those gathered here, and the expression of sym- 


pathy from many in various parts of the world who have 
not found it possible to attend. 

here are two conditions prevailing in the conferences 
held thus far that are noteworthy, and show the rapid 
thought and concern. To Friends they 
scarcely appear unusual, but interesting in marking 
the changes of sentiment in the world at large. I 


to the 


1 


a nih] 
striages of pubdilk 


reter 
the work of the con- 
gresses, and the proportion of interest devoted to meas- 
ures of philanthropy and the moral elevation of the race. 
Representative men and women, standing on 
platform, hands 

m 


prominence of women in 


the same 
in considering the interests of hu- 
unity, and labor that these interests may become more 


}O1Nn 





universally the concern of the race. 

In the original plans of the Auxiliary separate com- 
mittees of men and women were appointed, with the evi- 
dent intent that their deliberations upon various subjects 
might be in separate bodies. The readers of the INTEL- 


LIGENCER AND JOURNAL have already been informed that a 
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distinct women’s congress opened the series that are to con- 
tinue without interruption to the close of the Fair. And, 
while its success in point of numbers and interest, as well 
as for the earnestness and thoroughness of its delibera- 
tions was a grand one, reflecting credit upon the sex, 
they graciously opened the doors to those who have 
usurped the power through the long ages. 

The succeeding congresses, devoted largely to topics 
but a few years since the exclusive burden of men’s 
thoughts and care, have freely invited a union of efforts. 
Men and women have labored and thought in common in 
behalf of interests that never were and never could be 
aught than common concerns. Indeed, to a timid ques- 
tioner upon the subject of woman’s place, it might seem 
in the exercises of these meetings that she had gained the 
place of leader. The thought is not the thought of the 
bands here gathered. Charity and love and good will are 
the sentiments that are preéminent in the deliberations. 
And we may truly rejoice in beholding the spectacle of 
such fellowship in matters of universal interest—rejoice 
that the principle which has ever been recognized by 
Friends, is so notably accepted as a principle of simple 
justice and right appreciation of the true relation of the 
SeX2s. 

In another and important sense these assemblies im- 
press one. Not only is there this friendly union in labors 
of common interest, but the representatives appear in a 
marked degree to come from all ranks of society. The 
Congress Auxiliary, if it teaches no other lesson, ought 
to do much towards promoting the fraternal relation of 
societies and communities that have hitherto recognized 
little in common. The ultra thinker meets the conserva- 
tive, each laying aside for the time points of radical dif- 
ference that they may discuss and unite in whatever they 
may find in common for the cause of humanity. The 
child of fashion joining in active interest in the work, 
must realize some throb of inspiration to labor for the 
uplifting of the race. 

For, secondly, this has been in a remarkable degree 
the sentiment of the series of Congresses held thus far. 
The papers and addresses have in a large measure been 
concerned for the growth of the mental, moral, social, 
and spiritual concerns of mankind, and the popular heart 
has been most touched as the appeals grew stronger and 
the position bolder. The spectacle has truly been a 
grand one—that of earnest men and women meeting day 
after day amid the excitement and turmoil of a great 
city, its busy life intensified by the great attractions of 
the Exposition proper, seriously inquiring how we may 
best aid those debased by sin or rescue the waifs of 
society, and not less important as an auxiliary how we 
may fire our own zeal in behalf of every true interest of 
humanity. B. S. 


MAKE your most restful contemplation and your most 
receptive listening at the lips of God, not to be mere 
spiritual luxuries, but to be forms and modes or action. 
Make them acts. Let them call your powers into play. 
Let them be not listless, but full of vigor. Let them 
anticipate work for God and service of his children so 
earnestly and eagerly, that they themselves shall be work 
and service.—Phillips Brooks. 


Happy is he in whose mind nothing remains but 
what jis necessary, and who thinks of each thing only 
when it is time to think of it; so that it is rather God 
who awakens the impression of it by the sight of His will 
which is to be performed than the mind itself laboriously 
foreseeing and seeking it.—-Féne/on. 
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ANN iA M. eee AS: A SUGGESTION. 

Al hei recent ; meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Philanthropic Union it was advised that a knowledge 
of the thorough work done at the Laing and’ Schofield 
Schools for the Colored People should be made more 
general among Friends. 

Anna M. Nicholas, the Industrial teacher in 
Laing school, will spend her vacation in the West. She 
has notified the committee of her willingness to visit 
such communities as shall desire her, and address meet- 
ings explaining the work done in the Southern schools. 
She asks no remuneration, and does not desire to beg for 
the schools, but it is necessary that Friends in any vicinity 
desiring her presence shall pay her railroad fare, and 
entertain her during her stay. Anna Nicholas is a good 
speaker, and the committee recommend all Friends 
within the limits of Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, 
and Friends in or near Chicago, to endeavor to arrange 
for meetings. By arranging a route from one neighbor- 
hood to another, the railroad expenses need not be great. 
Friends desiring to arrange for meetings can address 
Anna M. Nicholas, 704 Vinton street, Toledo, Ohio, or, 
if preferred, Anna M. Jackson, Committee on Education 
of the Colored People of the South, 335 West 18th street, 
New York city. A. M. J. 


the 


EDUCATIONAL. 

CLosING EXERCISES AT FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—The com- 
mencement exercises of the Friends’ Central School, 15th and Kace 
streets, Philadelphia, were held in the Race Street end of the meeting- 
house, on the 16th inst. After the entrance of the school, followed by 
the graduating class, the exercises were opened by a reading of Scrip- 
ture by the Principal of the Department for Young Women, Annie 
Shoemaker. Dr. James Tyson, a member of the school committee, 
then announced the first speaker and the following essays were read by 
members of the graduating class: 

** Concentration,’ by Charles Henry Howson ; 
to a Golden Sunset,’’ by Florence Lukens; ‘* A Comparison between 
‘the Holy Grail’ and ‘the Vision of Sir Launfal,’’’ by Mir 
Mathilde Loeb: “A Thermometer of Emotion,’’ by Edwin 
Boyer; *‘ In Majus,”’ by Lillian Kennedy; “ Lions,’”’ by 
Wells; “ With the Tide,” by Mabel Mc‘ seorge. 


“From a Gray Dawn 


inie 
Stimble 
John Edwin 


The essays showed evidence of care and thought in their prepara- 


tion, and there was little to criticize in the manner of their delivery. 

Dr. James Tyson then read an address, in which he reversed the 
usual method in use upon such occasions, and dwelt upon the lessons 
which mature and old age may learn from youth. Elder people may 
take pattern from the young in joyousness, in that gayety and freshness 
of spirit which is the natural attribute of youth, and which should not 


laid aside as years go by. Second, in hofefulness, which, like the 
Third, 


be 
sun, when we journey towards it, casts our shadow behind us. 
in sincere and spontaneous symfathy, which in youth is not artificial. 
Fourth, in faz¢h, the unquestioning faith of children in their parents 
Annie Shoemaker then read the list of girl graduates (43), and, 
after conferring their diplomas, addressed them a few earnest words. 
She said (in part) : I realize that the relations of love and respect which 
have hitherto existed between us undergo a change to-day ; yet it is my 
desire that those feelings of affection may continue. I shall always be 
interested in your successes and feel with you in your disappointments. 
It is a matter of congratulation that in this day 
women which formerly were closed to them. 
William W. Birdsall, Principal of the Boys’ Department, after read- 
ing the list of young men graduates (17), addressed some appropriate 
remarks to them. He reminded them that graduation does not mean a 
complete separation from the school. Four years ago, two members of 
the graduating class had entered the University of Pennsylvania, and, 
on graduation there, were two of the six who received honors. 
of you,” he added, “ enter the University next fall. 
same of you?” 


avenues are open to 


“ Two 
Shall we hear the 
He also pointed out that the real purpose of their edu- 
cation was to endow them with added power and resources, which, if 
rightly used, would bring to them increase in strength, 
goodness. 

The following is the list of graduates: 

Classical Course.—Annette Dotterer Branin, Grace Ashton Heisler, 
Jessie Catanach, Mary Boyd Hipple, Evelyn Louise Donges, Emmy 
Clara Himmelsbach, Susan Irene Eavenson, Grace Vi irginia Morris, 
Mary Rowland Hansell, Lillian Kennedy, Anna M. W. Pennyp vacker, 

Scientific Course-—Alice Marion Boner, Minnie Mathilde Loeb. 
Margaret Elizabeth Burgess, Ethel Paxson, Carrie Louise Campbell, 


happiness, and 


TAL. 


Genevieve Royer Stackhouse, Edith Hoeflich Fogg 


gg, Lilian Etta Sum- 
mers, Mary Shreiner Hall, Lillie Morgan Teasdale, Carrie Fenton 
Hallowell, Mary 


Dyer White, John Wilkinson Anderson, Linnaeus 
Esher Marter, Edward Taggert Biddle, G. Plantou Middleton, Edwin 
Stimble Boyer, Clayton Edward Morgan, George Norwood Comly, 
William Courtenay Pray, Winfield Walker Conard, Frank Read, Jr., 
Robert Fussell, Samuel Li ippincott Roberts, Joseph Grundy Harrison, 
Albert Hibbs Taylor, Charles Henry Howson, John Edwin Wells, 
Howard Stephen Williams. 

Literary Course—Bertha Matlack Ball, Florence Lukens, Clara 
Warrington Ball, Mabel McGeorge, Lilian Percy Butterworth, Edith 
Augusta Oglesby, Susanna Hancock Dixon, Clara Sailer, Joanna Wil- 
liams Donnell, Mary Talbot, Lillie Bromley Dougherty, Florence 
Pauline Sorver, Mary H. Griffith, Bessie Turner Shriner, Daisy Hart- 
ley, Clara Rosalie Warren, Florence Jones, Helen Brinton West, Grace 
Landell, Josephine Whetstone. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
of the University were held in the 
inst., at II a. m. 
departments. The 


commencement exercises 
Academy of Music, on the 16th 
There were large classes of graduates in the several 
bachelor’ S oration, on ‘* Some 
the Labor Question,” was delivered by William Y. (¢ 
law oration, on “ Land Titles in Pennsylvania,”’ 
Embery; and the Valedictory, 


Recent Phases of 

Anderson; the 
by Joseph Ryerss 
‘“‘A Comparison and a Lesson,’ by 
Erskine Wright. Among those granted degrees were Alice M. 
Atkinson, who received M. A.; and J. Carroll Hayes and George 
a an who received the des gree of the Law Department, 
LL. B. . Montgomery Lightfoot and Ellis P. Oberholtzer received 
Ph. > os Vickers Oberholtzer a certificate in chemistry. 
the seven who received “‘ honors’”’ in the senior class of the 
partment, the valedictorian, Erskine Wright, 
were graduates of Friends’ Central School. 


Two of 
Arts De- 
and Walter Isaac Cooper, 


WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ 
on the 16th inst., in the meeting-house at 
Those who received school diplomas of graduation were: Ethel Eden 
Bach, Margaret Mabel Bailey, Sarah Bancroft, Jeannette E. Cann, 
Alma Frances Groves, Murray Shipley y Howlang, Elizabeth Nields, S. 
Bell Reynolds, Nellie A. Todd, Anna Vernon. Essays were by 
all, after which the Principal of the school, Isaac T. Johnson, pre 
sented the diplomas, and Professor George L. Maris delivered the 
dress to the class. 

Professor Johnson announced that LeBaron Barker had received a 
certificate for college, and that Mary B. Lea, Mary C. Price, 
Rumford, and Clara Crompton Clark had received certificates for the 
kindergarten training class. 


ScHOOL.—The closing exercises took 


pla e 
Fourth and West 


streets. 


read 


ad- 
Sarah S. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS.—Elizabeth Lloyd, who was last year, 
(1891-2) in charge of Friends’ School at Newtown Square, has been 
engaged as Princip al of the public school at L anghorne, Bucks county, 
for the coming year. The late Principal, Robert Ludy, becomes teacher 
of natural sciences and manual training in Swarthmore 
School. 


At Langhorne Friends’ 


Grammar 


School, Esther Haviland takes the place of 
Mabel Haines as principal, the latter having resigned on account of 
ill health. There will be three assistants. 

The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergartners, 1333 Pine 
street, at late Commencement, held Sixth month 2, graduated 39 
women as teachers. Of these one was Annie Hillborn, a graduate of 
the class of ’92, Swarthmore College. She will occupy a position in 
the kindergarten department at Friends’ school, 15th and Race streets, 
the coming school year. 

The trustees of Martin Academy, at Kennett Square, Pa., have ap 
pointed Charles Osborne, a Haverford graduate, tea her of Latin, His- 
tory, and Geography. 

At the Commencement 


its 


Exercises of the Pennsylvania Museum 
Schools of Industrial Art (now located at Broad and Pine streets), 
Philadelphia, Sarah H. Atkinson, of Buckingham, received a certificate 
in the Department of Industrial Drawing. 

The Managers of Swarthmore College have 
Hall, a graduate of Swarthmore, and 
Greek to Professor Appleton. 


ippointed 
Cornell, 


Abby Mary 


"90, assistant in 


93; 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The closing exercises at Abingtor 
Friends’ school take place this week, Sixth-day, 23, being somewhat 
later than usual, owing to interruptions of study. 
delivered by Professor Joseph S. Walton, 
for Chester county, Pa. There are five graduates, as follows : M. Katie 
Leland, Fox Chase, Pa.; A. Lucile Levick, Quakertown, Pa.; J. 
Russell Smith, Lincoln, Va.; Henrietta Stewart, Greenwich, N. J.; 
Levi S. Taylor, Philmont, Va. 


An address will be 
Superintendent of Schools 


West CHES 
the 15th instant 
five members of 


TER FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The closing took place on 
, in the meeting-house on High 


street. There were 
the graduating class: Helen Curtis Meredith, Mary 
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Louisa Reed, Anita Hickman, Channing Way, of West Chester, and 
Hettie G. Strode, of East Bradford. The program consisted of the 
reading of essays and recitations. The diplomas were presented by 
Rachel S. Martin, Principal, and certificates for proficiency in special 
branches were granted to Jared Worrall Darlington and Hannah May 
Sharpless. Two of the graduates, Channing Way and Anita Hickman, 
will enter Swarthmore College. 


COMMENCEMENT AT CORNELL.—Cornell University held its 25th 
annual commencement on the 15th inst. Diplomas were given to 304 
students, 39 of whom took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 10 being 
women ; 23 that of Bachelor of Philosophy, 15 women. In history 
and political science yrees were conferred. 31 Bachelor of Let- 
ters, 10 women ; 26 Bache! lor of Science, and 3 in agriculture, 8 women ; 
8 degrees in Architecture, 1 woman. 25 graduated as civil engineers, 
45 mechanical engineers, and 46 electrical engineers. 62 were made 
Bachelors of Laws, 1 woman. Of those taking the A. B. degree was 
Abby Mary Hall, a graduate of the class of *90 at Swarthmore College. 

In addition, 46 students were given advance degrees, 7 of these being 


‘ 
women ; one, Edith J. Claypole, took a Master of Science degree with 


the highest distinction. 


3 deg 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE.—The Friends’ 


school at Mill- 
ville, Pa., closed a successful year’s work on Sixth-day 


, the 16th inst. 
Recitations and concert exercises, all of which were of an earnest 
and elevating character, added interest to the occasion. Quite a num- 
ber of the friends and patrons were present, and this fact is always en- 
couraging to both teachers and pupils. Ellis Eves voiced the senti- 
ment of the committee in words expressive of their satisfaction with 
the general workings of the school during the past year, and the 
pleasure it gave him to announce that the school will continue under 
the same management another year. Several others expressed their ap- 
preciation in much the same manner, and all commended the self-pos- 
sessed and easy manner of the pupils in their exercises K. 


FRIENDS’ 
KENNETT SQUARI 
the regular 


ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
.—The Young Friends’ Association of Kennett held 
om the 4th inst. The Executive Committee re- 
ported the names of the standing committees for the coming year, plac- 
ing seven members instead of five, on each,—the historical, 
literature, current topics, and social. 

A letter from the Young Friends’ 
read, soliciting 


meeting 


discipline, 


Association of Philadelphia was 
aid for the erection of a building to be used as its home, 
and other purp ses connected with our Society. Mary P. Wilkinson 
was appointed to receive any voluntary contributions for that purpose. 
The program as reported by the Executive Committee was then taken 
up, and proved very interesting as follows: A paper from Mary S. 
Yeatman, A sketch of the life of Benjamin Hallowell, from which we 
glean incidents of his young life, showing the mathematical mind later 
on, his fondness for tools which led to the trade of carpenter and cabi- 
net-maker; a serious fall from the roof of a building changed the 
course of his life; not being able afterward for heavy work, he returned 
to school to qualify himself for teaching. His talents were of the high- 
est order, and had they been associated with ambition, his name might 
been as conspicuous among statesmen as it is among mathemati- 

cians and philanthropists; but he will not be remembered for what he 
might have been, but for what he really was—a wise benefactor, having 
filled a wide sphere of usefulness, a life full of deeds of love, 
and the center of a circle of devoted friends. 
“An object Lesson,” by Elizabeth Powell Bond, was read with good 
efiect by Ida Pyle from the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. “ What 
is the origin of the name Swarthmore ?”” was answered by Anna Mary 


nave 


charity, 
and benevolence, 


Martin, as being the ancestral home of Margaret Fell, in England, and 
that Swarth is from the German Swartz, and more from moar. An in- 


teresting account of the visit of George Fox to the place in 1682, was 
also read from Janney’s History, showing his power even with those 
who were greatly opposed to him to convince them of the doctrines he 
taught. Several items in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL were 
offered by ee Topics Committee, and read by Hanna Milhous, in- 
cluding Friends’ business meeting from the Ledger. “ What President 
of the United States descended from Friends?’ was answered by 
Albert Myers to be Abraham Lincoln. Some questioned the authentic- 
ity of the answer, and Florence Yeatman stated that U. S. Grant had 
Quaker ancestry. The question was referred back to Albert Myers to 
look up the descent in both cases, so far as biography will furnish it. 

A paper was read by Fred. S. Brown, comparing the Quaker of 
the olden time with the present. From his standpoint the young Friend 
of to-day is not building as sure a religious foundation as the one of 
olden times, lacking the ez arnestness and devotion to his principles. He 
looked upon the Young Friends’ Association as one of the important 
agencies in arousing more wichenl fervor and interest in our Society. 
The writer held forth the view which we so often have presented, 
(whether justly or not may well be questioned), that Friends of to-day 
are depending upon the sacrifice and devotion of their ancestors, more 
than upon the awakening in their own souls, and blessed seed sowing 
from their own lives 
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The benefits to be reaped from these associations were spoken of 
by Lavinia P. Yeatman and others, and encouragement was extended 
to keep earnestly on in the work started. Some expressed the convic- 
tion that we have been losing much of greatest value to us, by not 
reading old Friends’ books with sober bindings, which impress our 
young minds with the belief that they must be entirely too “dry ’’ to 
have for any interest, but which when once entered upon are found full 
of most interesting incidents and experiences, that are helpful to us in 
our life’s work. That this association, just in its infancy, has aroused 
such an interest in some of its members, was evidenced by the personal 
testimony given. 

The Social Committee are arranging for a lawn meeting on the 22 
inst., with a view not only of having an enjoyable evening 
creasing the interest of those not yet with us. 

ELMA M. PREsTON, Reporter. 


, but of in- 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Langhorne was held on Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 
16, at the home of Pierson Mitchell, John Wildman, President, con- 
ducting the exercises. Instead of the usual program it was suggested 
at a previous meeting, as a fitting close, that each feel it his duty to 
contribute a part towards the whole. In accordance with which a 
touching and instructive letter, written by Mary S. Lippincott, was read 
by Elizabeth W. Burgess. A paper on the “ Origin of Customs,’’ was 
read by Ada B. Mitchell, where it was clearly shown that the doctrines 
which are the foundation of Friends’ belief are becoming more widely 
known and disseminated, and true Friends can never disappear. A 
well-written sketch of the life of “ Elizabeth Fry” was read by Ella 
Croasdale Ridge. An early marriage certificate, contributed by John 
Wildman, was read, contrasting strangely with those of the present 
time. Short talks on Prison Reform and also on Parental Love fol- 
lowed, causing considerable comment, these always being an interesting 
feature of the meetings. As there will be no meetings of the Associa- 
tion during the summer months, an adjournment was made until the 
third Sixth-day of Tenth month, w - it will reconvene at the home of 
John W ildman. . MAUDE BEGLEY, Secretary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
MORNING AMONG THE HILLS 


SURELY in some new world I float! 

Some fresh young world unstained by woe ; 
Where, drifting in my tiny boat, 

The light waves rock me to and fro. 


The hemlock branches thrill and stir 
Neath the sweet witchery of the morn, 

And from yon sombre woods of fir, 
Balsamic incense-breaths are borne. 


Above yon cataract, that gleams 
A floating ribbon thro’ the green, 
A slender torch of white mist seems 
To lighten all the dark ravine. 


On this fair lake without a name, 

While thought and sorrow stand at bay, 
I watch unfold in radiant flame 

The splendid blossom of the day. 


Here is a service filled with praise ! 
Untouched by selfish needs or care, 

My longing soul her song may raise, 
Feeling her God so very near. 


Bathed in the glory and the light, 
She heeds no longer time nor space ; 
But fain would spread her wings for flight, 
To meet her Maker face to face 


One earnest and adoring prayer 

Unknown to speec h,—while slowly die, 
In the familiar daylight clear, 

The wondrous splendors of the sky. 


To camp I urge my boat again, 
With longing and reluctant sighs, 

Yet bear back to the world of men 
This passing glimpse of Paradise. 


= 

7 

=o 
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By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear. 


Dare to look in thy chest, —for ’tis thine own,— 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows finde, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doors his minde. 
—George Herbert. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEN DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. | 
( Conclusion.) | 


Upon starting, we loaded our porter with satchels, baskets, 
and pottery, and followed him with jugs and jars, down 
the great stone stairway. What was our surprise when, 
instead of a cab or buss at the door, we saw our valuable 
possessions disappearing down the street. We followed 
at a quick pace, much to the amusement of the specta- 
tors, keeping our eye upon the retreating figure in white 
linen until we reached the station, where two or three 
peons held out hands for remuneration, having joined the 
porter in his rapid transit. We were about to concede to 
their exhortations, when a Spanish lad came to our rescue, 
bade the extra peons vamose / and politely saw us in our 
car, shook hands and left us to our meditations upon the 
amusing experience. 

Aguas Calientes, which we had passed ex route to the 
City of Mexico, was our next objective point, and our 
final stopping place, where we found good accommoda- 
tions at the Hotel de la Plaza. ‘The peon who showed us 
to our room, unlocked the door with akey as large as 
that of the Bastile. He brought us fresh water in jugs, 
and spread our beds with clean linen. Most of the at- 
tendants at the hotels in Mexico are men, who perform 
every service with polite willingness, and the guests are 
expected to reward them, by at least a ‘‘ dos reale’’ be- 
fore their departure. 

Happily our arrival was during the celebration of the 
fiesta of San Marco. ‘The festivals continue from the 23d 
of April until the roth of May. ‘Their origin: dates back 
to the time prior to the Invasion by the Spanish, and all 
the feasts and games are in honor of some patron Saint. 
The churches were gaily decorated. The Paroquia, a 
grand old pile facing the Plaza, and with its exterior or- 
namented with lacy carvings, was a marvel of beauty and 
richness inside, with long streamers of blue and white 
bunting, studded ‘with gilt stars, looped gracefully from 
the arched dome. Several life-sized figures of Jesus were 
in glass cases. One represented him blessing little chil- 
dren, another after the Crucifixion, as he lay dead at the 
feet of the Blessed Virgin. These were all in wax and 
terribly realistic. 

The central point of attraction during fé/e days, was 
the San Marcas Garden, a magnificent alameda with grav- 
eled walks winding under immense trees and through a 
wilderness of vines and flowers. Fountains played, and 
happy-hearted, care-free people gave themselves up to 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

We took the street car at the Plaza fronting our hotel, 
in the beautiful star-lit evening, and went alone to the 
scene whence the whole population seemed to be tending. 
At night the various performances are in full blast, and 
we desired to see them at their best, or as I might say, 
worst. We had heard of the Monte Carlo of Mexico, 
which at this time was in operation at Aguas Calientes, 
and our curiosity tempted us. Fortunately we came across 
a young Spaniard who, with his wife, we had chatted with 
on the train from Bacilicas, and who knew a few words of 
English ; he recognized us at once and politely offered to 
escort us to the gambling hall, through whose whole 
length ran the table, crowded about by Mexican men and 
women, whose countenances were a study. They were ab- 
sorbed in the game, watching intently the piling up or low- 
ering of the great stock of Mexican silver dollars, arranged 
down the center of the table, representing $11,000. To 
our surprise our escort, with the two pretty senoritas who 
accompanied him, seated themselves and took part in the 
game, with no unskilled hand. Our curiosity satisfied, | 
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| sweet juices of fruit. 
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we left as the band struck up a lively march, and walked 
around the broad streets enclosing the garden, which 
was brilliantly illuminated, disclosing a wonderful scene 
of feasting, gambling, and merry-making, such as we had 
never before dreamed of in a Christian country. A squad 
of gendarmes marched through the streets to keep order, 
but the crowd was a good-natured one, and we noticed no 
disturbance of any kind. On one side of the street were 
rows of tables, where were played games of chance, and 


| about them were gathered the poorer classes, who staked 


their centavos and stoically awaited the result. Next day, 
in our stroll through the city, we happened in a shop, 
where, on all sides, were pigeon holes. A row of peons 
were divesting themselves of their serafes and redases, 
and other bits of their scanty attire, and pawning them, 
that money could be raised for other games with the hope 
of being fortunate winners. Opposite these tables and 
along the sidewalk, were other tables, loaded with all 
manner of dishes contained on the Mexican bill of fare. 
Tortellas were frying over the little earthern jars contain- 
ing charcoal. TZamales were served steaming from the 
corn husks, chilt-con-curne, and cakes and dulces, and 
fruits from the Sierra Caliente, were being quickly dis- 
posed of and washed down by foaming pulque, or the 
Booths were erected and gaily 
trimmed, where pretty maidens were ready to serve you 
with Mexican dainties, and under the mushroom-like 
awnings covered by straw matting were piles of pottery 
of unique shape and ornamentation. It was a busy scene, 
and we lingered to enjoy and take notes of this feature of 
Mexican life which was entirely new to us. 

The mornings in this tropical clime are deliciously 
refreshing, the air is cool and laden with perfume, the 
sweet bird voices are freshly attuned, and the dews of the 
night glisten on the gorgeous flowers. No wonder then 
that we were lured at an early hour to the Plaza, where 
under the shadow of orange trees we seated ourselves on 
the inviting benches, while peons of both sexes trooped 
by with jugs and jars for their daily supply of water. 
As the supply is scant, we could hear them scraping with 
their gourds, the fountain basin. Bright-eyed boys came 
to us with the exquisite drawn-work for which Aguas 
Calientes is noted. It is executed entirely by the peons. 
A figure came slowly along the walk, clad in the usual 
loose white blouse. A wooden bucket was poised on his 
head, and in his hand he carried a basket of mugs. He 
raised his voice and cried ice-cream, in the Mexican 
vernacular, Helous ! Helous ! which had a far different 


| significance when it is remembered that in the Spanish 


language the letter H is sounded as A! 
The tall, fluted shaft of white marble rising above the 


| green shrubbery with the figure of a swan poised upon 


the four corners of the base, is a monument erected by 
Government to the memory of the ill-fated Emperor 
Iturbide. 

All tourists stopping at the Station at Aguas Calientes, 
are attracted by a novel scene which fills them with sur- 
prise and mental inquiry. On one side of a broad Avenue, 
shaded by great old elms, is a narrow canal, in which a 
stream of warm water flows from the hot springs a mile 
away. Along the edge of this sluice were a motley crowd 


| of men, women, and children, who had come down to 


disport themselves in the delightful bath. Whole families 
were there, the men and children, performing their ab- 
lutions, while the sturdy wives and mothers washed their 
garments on improvised stone wash-boards, and hung them 
on the bushes to dry in the hot sun. This, to us, rather 
promiscuous manner of bathing, with no shelter but the 
broad elm trees, is apparently indulged in in all uncon- 
sciousness. Dark-skinned maidens sat combing their wealth 
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of black hair, attired simply in a cotton chemise. Young 
Indian men came to the water’s edge, and shedding their 
bright zserafes slid into the water cover. Surely the in- 
habitants of Aguas Calientes cannot be classed among the 
great unwashed ! 

Near the Station is the ‘‘ Banos Grandes,’’ a magnifi- 
cent bathing establishment built of a yellow stone, where 
the luxury of a private bath can be enjoyed in any one o1 
the many deep pools,—with towels and soap provided,— 
an almost unheard of concession in Mexico,—for the 
modest sum of twenty-five cents. 

We had been ten days in this wonderous land, where 
the picturesque and beautiful, the grotesque and pitiable, 
had appealed constantly to our every emotion, and our 
time,—alas so limited,—had expired. We were to take 
the train at noon, and we sought a resting place within 
the gray old walls of the almost tottering church of San 
Diego,—there, while praying figures knelt about us, and 
sacred music floated from the organ in the loft above, we 
felt ovr hearts lifted in mute thanksgiving, not only that 
we had been favored to catch a glimpse of this strange 
country, but that we were to return to one, which was our 
own, and which to wander from was but to appreciate. 

EMILIE P. JACKSON. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR: PRACTICAL NOTES. 


We glean from recent letters from the World’s Fair a number of | 


practical and interesting details. 
In the Christian Union Lillian W. Betts says : 

‘« For people coming for a short time it is best to hire 
a room and make arrangements for breakfast, getting the 
other meals at a restaurant. A late breakfast is better 
than an early one. The exhibitors do not get their 
booths or divisions ready before 10.30, and it is not in- 
teresting to be present at the dusting process. The res- 
taurants are overcrowded from twelve till two, and it is a 
good time to see. If one has had a late breakfast, a two 
o’clock lunch and a seven o'clock dinner will insure the 
best use of time. 

‘‘ After securing your rooms, secure catalogues and 
mark the things you wish to see. Do this before you 
leave home. It would be impossible to see everything 
even if you stayed six months ; there is hope of carrying 
something away in your mind definite and clear if you de- 
cide what you wish to see and hunt it up. The distances 
are so great that one building should be visited at a time. 
When you enter the building, deposit all bundles, extra 
wraps, and lunch-box, if you have it, in the parcel-room. 
The strongest will need all their strength to take their 
own bodies around. A small pocket comb and extra 
handkerchief are the only extra baggage needed in the 
building. In the women’s toilet-rooms there are colored 
women who will brush dresses, polish shoes, and render 
any personal service a woman may require; there are 
small rooms, kept perfectly clean, with water, clean 
towels, and mirror, and it is a perfect rejuvenating pro 
cess to freshen one’s toilet after three hours of sightsee- 
ing that is exhausting because it is one series of surprises. 
It seems as if the wealth, art, and intelligence of the 
world had been brought together for your inspection. 
Every woman should have one short dress for wet days, 
with a good pair of shoes—if possible with soles that 
make overshoes unnecesarry, for they tire the feet—a hat 
that will stand exposure, good gloves, and a good water- 
proof. To be caught unprepared for rain in the Fair 
grounds is most uncomfortable and expensive. You have 
a choice between ruined clothes and submitting to the ex- 
tortion of the rolling-chair monopoly. [The rolling- 
chair accommodation is generally well spoken of.—Eds. 


| 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] A ride from the Sixtieth 
street gate to the Liberal Arts Building cost 75 cents in 
the morning and 50 cents in the afternoon. A party 
made up of men would do well to hire a chair for the day 
and be the charioteers for their own party. 

‘To be at all easy in mind, one should be furnished 
with time-tables and have a reliable watch. Railroad 
tickets should be purchased in quantities—ten-ride tickets 
are sold—not only because they are cheaper, but because 
they are a convenience. Entrance tickets to the grounds 
can be had at the railroad ticket-offices, and securing 
them before you reach the gate willsave time. The usual 
railroad language is spoken by all the trainmen in 
Chicago. Before a train comes up to the platform the 
stations at which it stops are called out. When the train 
stops this is repeated, and with the usual degree of dis- 
tinctness. A time-table and a watch are the truest guides. 
Study the entrances and exits at the stations near the Fair 
grounds, for these are most confusing. But with a ten- 
ride ticket, and a clear idea as to the approaches which 
lead to the north-bound trains, and those which lead to 
the south-bound, there is reasonable hope of getting to 
the platform in time for your train.’”’ 

—Some notes made by an official of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for the use of his friends, have been 
published. He advises them on the first day to enter the 
grounds through the Midway Plaisance, from Cottage 
Grove Avenue entrance, ‘‘ which is between Forty-ninth 
and Sixtieth streets, and can be reached by cable cars 
from the city, or carriage from any of the hotels in the 
vicinity of the grounds. At the entrance to the main 
buildings from the Plaisance, take Intramural Railway to 
north loop. Remain in the cars and pay fare for return 
trip to the south loop. ‘This ride will givea general view 
of every building on the grounds. 

‘‘ From the Agricultural Building is the starting point 
for taking a ride on the Lagoons by electric boats. These 
boats are greatly to be preferred to the dongolas, as they 
do not have the swaying motion and run much smoother. 
A pleasant way to make the trip is to start from the Agri- 
cultural Station, terminating the same at the Horticultural 
Building and Music Hall. The rate for the round trip is 
50 cents, which covers about four miles and takes forty- 
five minutes. One-way tickets to any stopping-point 
cost 25 cents. As the trip through the grounds is neces- 
sarily very tiresome, the best way to rest is to take a ride 
on the electric boats. 

‘« Always be sure to remain in the grounds and take 
dinner on the nights when they are illuminated. The 
grounds, etc., are lighted by electricity, and it is one of 
the grandest sights imaginable and well worth remaining 
to see whenever an opportunity offers. The best place to 
see the illumination is from the Casino, which is next to 
the Agricultural Building, and is a very fine restaurant to 
dine at, being the best in the grounds. It has a seating 
capacity of 3,600. Stepping out from the Casino a full 
view can be had of all the buildings which are lighted by 
electricity. 

‘If sufficient time can be had, it is very enjoyable to 
take a ride on the electric boats while the illumination is 
going on. ’ 

‘¢ There is a daily paper published called the Colum- 
dian, which gives all the information and advice as to 
what is to take place in the grounds and the various build- 
ings, which should be consulted daily. It would be well 
before starting in to view the buildings to carefully go 
over the Official Guide (cost 25 cents) so as to get a gen- 
eral idea of what is to be seen.”’ 

—A correspondent whom we find quoted in the Sczen- 
tific American says: 
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‘‘ The facilities for reaching the Fair grounds are at 


the present time more than sufficient to carry the visitors. 
The elevated railroad is in fine running order, and takes 
the passengers directly into the grounds ; but the running 
time is rather long, owing to the distance and the number 
of stations. ‘The steamers also require a long time to 
make the trip; but if the visitor’s time is limited, the 
World’s Fair express trains on the Illinois Central offer a 
quick and cheap method of reaching the grounds. ‘The 
open cars are familiarly called ‘ cattle cars,’ but they will 
prove very acceptable during the heated term. 

‘« The 64th street gate is, in many respects, the most 
pleasant entrance to the grounds, and is the nearest en- 
trance for the Administration and Manufactures buildings. 
The visitor buys his ticket at the little ticket booth, and 
passes through the turnstile. As there are turnstiles for 
passes, workmen, and children, as well as the regular 
ticket gate, there may be some trouble in finding the 
proper gate the first visit. Once past the turnstile, and 
the visitor will make his first acquaintance with a unique 
feature of the Exposition—the Columbian guard, who is 
without the power of making an arrest, for they can only 
summon the patrol wagon, which carries a city policeman, 
and who is without a club for defense, though they have 
a preposterous littlesword. Still the guard’s uniform is 
pretty, and they serve to give a little color to the scene. 
The guards are polite, and on the whole do not deserve 
one-half the fun poked at them by the papers, which, in 
many cases, is the result of ill-nature on the part of re- 
porters. 
to put everybody in uniform. The guards are dressed in 
blue, as are also the sellers of the official guide. The 
official catalogue boys have a distressingly bright red uni- 
form, while the guides are habited in gray, and the chair 


pushers (a handsome body of young men) in a light blue 
uniform.’’ 


A New PROFESSION FOR WoMEN.—A fine and _ profit- 
able business for women, pursued as a profession, is that 
of housekeeping. Every woman thinks herself fitted to 
‘*keep house’’ ; but in sober truth those who are really 
fitted for it—that is, those who are thoroughly educated 
in its requirements so that they would have a right to 
practice it as they would any other trade or profession, 
and receive money for it—are by no means many. 
if the women who have peculiarly strong domestic incli- 
nations would recognize that the trend of their talent is 
towards housekeeping, and then prepare themselves seri- 
ously from the first step to the last, there would bea 
sensible addition made to the comfort of the world, and a 
new opening established through which many women, 
instead of now and then one, could earn their livelihoods. 

As it is now, when there seems to be nothing else that 
a woman can do, and she has not a home into which she 
can take boarders for its support, she advertises herself as 
a housekeeper for a gentleman’s family, widower pre- 
ferred. If she had learned her business, as she would 
have that of dress-making, 2r type-writing, or school- 
teaching, or surgery, or anything else, in short, she 
would never have to make that humiliating postscript of 
‘« widower preferred.’’ In that case the widower would 
not be preferred. She would go into a house where there 
was a wife who wished and wearied for her, and would 
pursue her cuties under no offensive suspicion of an in- 
tention ultimately to marry the widower. It would make 
small difference to her if her employer were man or 
woman, although she might perhaps slightly prefer the 
woman for the sake of the sympathy which one woman 
has for another.— Harper's Bazar. 


It appears to have been the aim of the directors | support himself. 


| talents, and accomplishments entitled him. 


| until a position had been secured. 
| he started, was two weeks on the way, seems to have fallen 


Yet | 
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FATHER AND SON. 
W.H. Mitpurn, Chaplain of the U. S. Senate, now an 
old man, (he was born in Philadelphia, Ninth month 26, 
1823), and known for many years as ‘‘ the blind preacher,”’ 
recently suffered a terrible affliction, in the death by sui- 
cide, at Chicago, of his son. The circumstances of the 
suicide made a news sensation, and in connection with it 
there was published a letter from the aged father, telling 
the son not to come to his (the father’s) home, at present, 
as there was no room for him. ‘The letter conveyed per- 
haps an impression of harshness to those unacquainted 


| with the circumstances of the case, but the following let- 
ter, published a few days ago by W. H. Milburn, shows 


how unjust such an impression would be. We print the 
letter, however, not so much on this account, as because 
of the pathetic and powerful lesson of life which it con- 
veys. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., May 20, 1893.—My son, Fletcher 
Harper Milburn, who would have been forty years of age 
on my seventieth birthday in September, was for a long 
time a victim of the alcoholic disease, but last summer 
spent some time in a retreat in Denver and was pronounced 
by its authorities perfectly cured, and himself assured me 
that he had lost all taste for liquor, and gave me on the 
pledge of his honor that he would never use it again. 
His frequent draughts upon my narrow income of later 
years had always been promptly met ; not seldom was the 

[ 


| last cent I possessed remitted to him; but now that he 


was restored to a sound mind and body, he promised to 


From that day, believing in his thorough cure and the 


steadfastness of his will, I have used every means in my 


power, by truth and honor, to regain the position in the 
world he had lost, and to which his energy, business 
My efforts 
have been unsparing to secure him a position under the 


| Government, and meanwhile tried to find him a situation 


in Chicago to tide over the period of waiting for a better 
place, at the same time urging him to remain in Denver 


Against my advice, 


into temptations, and yielded. When his telegram came 


| on Friday evening last, asking to come here, my heart 


failed me, having no home of my own in which to care 
for him, and I saw what must have happened. 

I wired and also wrote immediately stating the condi- 
tion of the house and family here, my only brother’s 
widow and children in their home, and also my circum- 
stances, narrow and hard, informing him at the same time 
that a number of my letters awaited him in care of my 
friend, M. F. Quincy. He said nothing about being 
penniless, but on the contrary wrote just before leaving 
Denver that he had saved considerable money, which I 
supposed was still in his hands. Then came the terrible 
news an hour or two after midnight. From the four-fold 
darkness in which I stand—age, poverty, blindness, and 
sorrow—with uplifted hand, I declare before God and the 
world that I have used my best intelligence and unwaver- 
ing love to rescue and redeem my son, and in the un- 
speakable anguish of this affliction I appeal to the kind 
judgment and sympathy of all sorts and conditions of 
men throughout the land. W. H. MILBurn. 


For ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise. —Hebrews x.: 36. 


‘¢ In the midst of our sense of utter helplessness we are 
led to see that God loves us still, that his arms are 
around us, that he can forgive to the uttermost all our 
folly ; and in that sight we begin a new life.’’ 
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WEATHER AND . CROPS IN PEN NSYLVANIA. 


THE weather at this writing (21st) has been and still is very warm, the 
maximum temperature on the 19th being 94 (at 3.45 p. m.), and on 
the 20th, 98 (at 3.15 p.m.) The mean of the two days was 82 
and 86. 

The official weather report of the Pennsylvania State Weather Ser- 
vice, issued — the direction of the Franklin Institute, codperating 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, for the 
week ending the Igth, says: 

Little or no rain occurred during the week. 
the extreme northwestern counties, the amount of rainfall received 
during the week was greatly below the average. In these sections 
the greatest amounts reported were Pittsburg, 0.23 inch, and Hamilton, 
Wayne county, 0.17 inch. Elsewhere, less than one-tenth of an inch, 
or practically none was received. In Crawford and Erie counties the 
rainfall was above normal in the former and normal in the latter. 
Nearly the whole amount was received from a thunder shower on the 
16th. 

TI ne 
ghenies. At 
about 2° per day 
varied greatly 
—13° below on the 17 


In all sections, except 


week, as a whole, has been warmer west than east of the Alle 
Pittsburg and Erie the average daily temperature was 
above the normal. At Philadelphia the temperature 
It was below the normal on the 13th, 16th, and 17th, 
7 hile the 14th, 15th, 18th, and 19th gave 
temperatures above the normal, especially on the 19th. 
About the usual amount of sunshine was received over the whole 
tate 
c rops, ~ 
ym the crops, 


say that comes 


th,—w 


need of rain is beginning to tell 
Many correspondents 
great injury will result. As yet no 
serious damage has done except to shorten pasturage. Winter 
wheat continues to look well and is beginning to ripen. Generally the 
hat this crop will be up to the average, and at present 

the yield is more promising than for any other crop. 

except clover, will be lighter than usual. Cutting has 
not well under way until after “‘ the longest day.” 

said to be fine. Correspondents from Northampton and 
say it is the heaviest in many years. In York county it 
generally. Corn has suffered a great deal from cut 
growth is now checked by the dry weather. Some 
farmers replanted twice. Though shall, its color is good. Potatoes 
also have suffered from bugs, which are said to be extremely plentiful, 
and this crop also needs rain badly. Fruit continues in fairl y good 
condition, though apples are still falling pretty badly in some sections. 
Gardens need rain, but othe *rwise are in good order. Strawberries gen- 
erally plentiful, especially in York county. Weather too dry for favor- 
lanting, yet much was set out, and now it is said that 

three-fourths of the planting is done. 


yuutheastern section: The 
especially grass, corn, and potatoes. 
unless soon, 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 


DisPATCHES from Europe spe ak of the extraordinary drought which 
has prevailed. One says that “from every section of England and 
France goes up a wail for rain.” In England a number of towns and 
cities have an inadequate supply of water on hand. In Glasgow the 
Town Council has announced that there is danger of a water famine 
and a proposal has been made to shut off the supply at night from 11 
The pastoral districts of France are threatened with 
n of their flocks and herds. Farmers are selling their cat- 
tle for they wen bring, simply because todder cannot be 
bought to key them alive. The French Government will ask the 
Chamber of Deputies for a credit of five million francs with which to 
assist farmers who have suffered through the drought. 


O CiOCR. 


until 5 


the extinct 


anything 


wh Pyle has received from Edward Swayne, of San Diego, 
Cal., a former resident of West Grove, an engraving of a tomato vine, 
nineteen teet high, beside which is a man standing on a step-ladder 
picking the fruit. — West Grove ( Pa.) Independent. 

—Joseph Webster, who some years ago owned and lived upon the 
Jonathan Beans farm, in Southampton, and later was Indian Agent at 
the Santee Agency, Nebraska, is now president of the First National 
Bank of Monroe, Neb., and his son William is cashier in the same 
institution.—.Vewtown (Pa.) Enterprise. 

—No doubt people get very tired at the Fair. A leiter says: “At 
the Japanese pavilion a Columbian guard ordered a woman who had 
ust taken a seat on the steps to*move on.’ She looked at him a 
moment, and answered, ‘I cannot.’ ‘But you must.’ Again she 
glanced at him : ‘ If you do not let me sit here, you will have to remove 
a dead I cannot stir.” The guard submitted. People will walk 
about after they have become so physically tired that the brain refuses 
to record impr ressions.”’ 


T . 
— jose] 


body . 


—The Syria-Ottoman railway promises, when completed, to restore 
to the province of Syria the prosperity with which its natural fertility 
originally endowed it. The railway, which is to be 150 miles in length, 
begins at Acre, on the Mediterranean coast, passes through the beauti- 
tiful valley of the Jordan, through the Hauran, and finally enters Da- 
mascus 


—Rumors are current in all quarters that some of the leading ra 
| roads are cutting under the agreed rate for transportation to the Worl: 
| Fair. This is particularly true of the South and West, where a rat 


war is anticipated sooner or later. 


—Since the discovery of gold in California the yield has amount 
to a sum in the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000. 


—A new work by H. M. Wilson states that by irrigation 25 ,000,00 
acres are made fruitful in India alone. In Egypt there are about 
6,000,000 acres and in Europe about 5,000,000. The United Stat 
has just begun the work of improving its waste area, and has alrea 
about 4,000,000 acres of irrigated lands. 


—The work of erecting an electric lighthouse at Penmarck, 
Finistere, in France, will shortly be commenced. Several years ag 
Mme. Davoust d’Ekmiih! died, leaving a large sum of money for th 
purpose. The lighthouse will measure 210 feet in height, and will lx 
built entirely of granite. It will be ornamented with a bronze statue of 
Marshal! Davoust, the father of the donor. 


—The variations which time works in family names are well illus 
trated at the Sotch family gathering at Chicago. Various members of 
the clan spell their names McLean, MacLean, McLain, McClean, an 
McLane. The chief's name is spelled Maclean. 


—A man was seen loafing about a building that was being paint: 
at Belfast, Maine, recently, When asked if he wanted a job he sai 
that he was only waiting for the men to be paid off, as he wanted t 
borrow a dollar. 


—The first woman to obtain a certificate from the Virginia Stat 
Board of Medical Examiners to practice medicine in that State is co 
ored. Her name is Sarah G. Jones, daughter of the editor of th: 
True Reformer, a weekly paper published at Richmond. She is said 
to have passed a very successful examination, so much so as to ama: 
the board. 


—The Medical Record states that five ounces less of brain matter 
are needed to keep a woman from idiocy than is needed for a man 
When the brain falls to the weight of thirty-seven and one-half ounces 
in a man, or thirty-two and one-half ounces in a woman, the rule is 
that below these limits idiocy exists. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE United States Circuit Court of Appeals, at Chicago, on the 17th 
inst., rendered a decision reversing the previous decision of the Cir 
cuit Court and refusing to enjoin the Local Directory of the World’s 
Fair from opening on the First day of the week. The opinion was 
delivered by Chief Justice Fuller, and the other two judges agreed 
init. The Court held that the Fair was not within the control of 
the United States, but of the Local Directory, and that therefore such an 
injunction as was asked could not be granted. 


THE elections for members of the Parliament, “‘ Reichstag,’’ took 
place throughout the German Empire, last week, and great interest has 
been felt in them, even in other countries. The former Reichstag was 
dissolved by the Emperor because it would not pass a bill for the in- 
crease of the army, such as he and his chancellor, Von Caprivi, desired. 
The elections, therefore, turned chiefly on this question, though other 
issues were involved. The members are chosen by single districts, as 
our Congressmen are, but a majority vote (not a plurality) is required 
to elect, and as there are nearly always three or more candidates it hap- 
pens that in many districts a second ballot is required. It is now 
thought probable the Government will secure a majority for the army 
increase. 


DEATHS by cholera continue to be reported from the south of 
France, but they indicate at present no serious spread of the disease. 


A TRAIN on the Long Island railroad, upon which were about 1,000 
persons returning from the Sheepshead Bay horse races, was derailed 
Third-day evening in a tunnel near Parkville, Long Island. Four per- 
sons were killed and it was thought about 100 injured. 


Coronet F. C. Ainsworth, William E. Covert, and Francis Sasse, 
three of the four men charged by the Coroner’s jury with being respon- 
sible for the deaths caused by the collapse of the floors of the old 
Ford’s Theatre building, in W ashington, voluntarily appeared in ceurt 
and gave bail for their appearance. 


THE Supreme Court of Missouri has decided that the selling of va- 
grants to the highest bidders by the authorities of several counties of 
the State is unconstitutional. It was a species of slavery. 


THE General Agents of the Trunk Lines in New York decided on 
the 20th to recommend to the Executive Committee of the Trunk Lines 
Association a special rate of one fare for the round trip to Chicago and 
return on special World’s Fair excursion trains. 


A SLIGHT shock of earthquake was reported as having occurred 
about 11 o'clock p. m., on the 20th, in portions of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina. 











FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. A. TRAU, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “Tt | 

have extensively used it in nervous prostration | 

and kindred affections, and invariably obtained 


USE 


” 


very good results.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 


receipt of the following contributions to the 
Children’s Country Week Association : 





An Abington Friend, $10.00 
Sarah A. Sinn, 1.00 
Fr. 2. C, 5.00 
“In Memorium Bessie N. Comly,’’ 10.00 

Amount, $26.00 


Joun CoMLY, Superintendent. 
Sixth month 20, 1893. 


Friends’ Book Association also acknowledges 
receipt for the “ Sanitarium ’’ from 
J. and M. B., 


$20.00 





*.* An open air Temperance Meeting and 
Picnic, under the auspices of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of Philadelphia, will be held in 
Abram L. Pennock’s Grove at Lansdowne, Pa., 
on Seventh-day afternoon, Sixth month 24, 1893. 

Addresses will be delivered by Joseph S. 
Walton, of Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa., Isaac 
Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., and ouhens. 

All are very cordially invited to be present 
with their Friends. Trains leave Broad Street 
Station for Lansdowne at 1.28 and 2.18 p. m. 
Returning leave Lansdowne 4.59 and 5.53. 

ROWLAND CoMLY, ie : 
WILLIAM D. YaRNat, f “O™muttee. 


*,* The Young Temperance Workers of 17th 
street and Girard avenue will hold their last 
regular meeting for the year on Sixth-day, Sixth 
month 23d. The exercises of the evening in- 
clude a discussion : ‘* Resolved, that the Cruiser 
New York a disgrace to the American na- 
tion.”” Affirmative, Girard avenue; negative, 
West Philadelphia. 

Isaac H. Hillborn will also give an address. 
A large attendance is desired. 

Jos. F. ScuLL, President. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows: 

22. Fishing Creek Half- Yearly Meeting, Mill- | 

Z alle, Pa 
24. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, North St., N.Y, 


just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit | 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Every 4 
Meal-Time 
At Breakfast,—a Strengthener 
At Luncheon,—a Comfort 
At Dinner,—a Necessity 
INGRAMS FINE BLENDED 
ROASTED COFFEE 


Remember, 32 will bring y 





g you I is 
free, to any railroad n wv es 
package eal in b used A PI 
sent to : idress for « cae shee 


William Ss. Ingram, 


Trea DEALE! 


31 N. Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 





| for Obituary matter, t 


Give THE: BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Cco.. eer eneneee 


Millinery. \zz1€ 3. LAMBERT | 


Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 


Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary | 


Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, 
throughout the year 
countants, Agents (ir 
collections, ete.), Arch 


to run 
for example, of Ac- 
real estate, patents, 
tects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
Dentists, Florists, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 
Such cards, 
we wil 


—those, 


surance, 
lectors, Conveyancers, 


g half an inch 
linsert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


if maki six lines), 


*,* WE make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
jut its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in < 
unless, perhaps, brief 


sources. 


y»bituaries we desire to avoid, 
juotations from approved 


*,*Matter inten ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER A> D JOURNAL shou 


ld reach us by Third-day 


morning, though notices or advertisements relating 


to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-<lay. In order to 
reach our distant cribers in good time, the paper 





is mailed on Fiftt 





d must be sent to press at 


noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the , Mississiy pi river, by Seventh-day. 
*,* We particular < that w m s for 
warded to renew subs tions, care be taken to give 
s the sar I wh paper is now 
ein 8 s ud o s, the ul f 
another er of amily ‘ h 
as e ne iri t, we 
s i e a scrit ind § j ‘ 
pe 
\ isa r ge BAY 80. & 
thic } 
*,* SEn irch street 
I M F s ok Ass 
es s forwarded 
fr € s nr A some 1086 
tin 


Lawyers, | 


|HENRY 


z columns of the INTELLIGENCER | 
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| EATHER Gets hungry 
| for Vacuum Leather Oil— 
| it’s along time between meals 
sometimes — 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


SERMONS 


_By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 


at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. 

PrIcE, TEN CENTS. 


| For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


'S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 93. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
: Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 


ELLIS. |odSoee sa st. 12 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, and (Contractors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


2212 Wallace Street. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 





Scientific American 
wee for 







; FSS CAVEATS, 


TRADE MARKS, 
OESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc 
rmation and free Handbook write to 
CO., 41 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
su for 3 securing pater 
nt taken out by 


the pubiic by & notice 
ws e 7 . 
Scher att ¢ American 
so 
a MEM Ws 

} n of any sci ae poner in the 
idly illustrated ent 
ild | be without it. Weekty, $3. 00 a 


$1.50 six months. Address Ml NN & CO. 
i , 361 Broadway, New York ¢ ity. 


its in America. 
us is brougt t before 
given free of charge in the 
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Oval 
Baking 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s |: 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH >» STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 
DRY GOODS. 


The st 
mings, Millinery, 
Gloves, House - I urnishing (700d 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, 


ck includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 


Hosiery, and Underwear 


Carpets, 
and everything 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are oflered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market, 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities o 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, En 


goods. 


gland 


A new series of this 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
commenced with the last year 
the promoters is to apply the 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day. 
The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal 


The endeavor o! 


PRIMITIVE 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money oder, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


Clement A. Woodnutt 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 





MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 


Soring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch), 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


Mary S. Lippincott 


Late of Camden, N. J. 
Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 
| Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, | 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


sg WM. HEACOCK, Rags. 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, | 


CURTAINS, ETC, | Periodicals. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Pia Wor 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Plain Work, 
THE 
G ; my A c D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
“ann TRUST CO 
a 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TU at BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has \sseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRpPuius of over Two and a Haute Miitztions. iTS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS erepuren. ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All ean Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President wo Ty SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; ise Suttons and Actuary 
ABA S ; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


ws ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


T Marie Bonga ors 1T COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
-- wortsy SUUIH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able -annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Philip C. Garrett, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 





